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BETWEEN ISSUES 


A SPECIAL ISSUE on China and the inside story of the 
Tito-Khrushchev break are only two of the many outstanding 
features you can expect in the weeks ahead. Without further 
ado, here are a few highlights: 

@ Next week, London Observer correspondent Richard 
Lowenthal, who has long been acquainted with Yugoslavia’s 
top leaders and who visited Belgrade most recently last 
summer, describes the various Tito-Khrushchev conversa- 
tions and negotiations before, during and after the Hungarian 
Revolution. Lowenthal tells why he is sure Tito approved 
in advance of the second Soviet intervention in Hungary, 
explains precisely when and why the Kremlin again excom- 
municated the Yugoslavs, describes the recent divisions in 
Belgrade’s high command, and presents interesting new 
information on its treatment of Milovan Djilas, Vlado 
Dedijer and other Yugoslav heretics. 

© Our October 20 issue will be completely devoted to 
the United States and Communist China. This comprehen- 
sive study of China’s capabilities and intentions has been 
prepared by Richard L. Walker, professor of international 
relations at the University of South Carolina and author 
of our celebrated 1952 study, “Lattimore and the IPR.” 

® As soon as the Supreme Court hands down its de- 
tailed opinion on the new Little Rock case, Carl A. Auerbach, 
professor of law at the University of Wisconsin, will pro- 
vide a thorough analysis of the issues in a constitutional 
struggle perhaps as meaningful as those that brought on 


the Civil War. 









© Coming soon, too, is W. S. Woytinsky’s authoritative 
survey of Latin America’s beleaguered economies and U, §, 


relations with the Latin. American states. The world-famous 


economist recently spent eight months touring Central and 
South America. 

® Sidney Hook, who is currently abroad studying Asian 
philosophy and culture, is at this moment lecturing at various 
Japanese universities and has been attending the Nicco 
Conference on Science and Modern Civilization and the 
Ninth International Congress for the History of Religion. 
In a few weeks, he promises a series on Japanese culture, 
old and new; he is also preparing a reply to Lewis §, 
Feuer (see page 30) and other recent critics of his position 
on nuclear war and Communist domination. 

® David J. Dallin provides interesting historical back- 
ground for an understanding of the current Middle Eastern 
struggle. In two articles, he outlines previous phases of 
Soviet Middle Eastern policy, as revealed in Stalin’s dip- 
lomatic negotiations with the West during and after the war. 

® Gleb Struve of the University of California, author of 
a respected history of Soviet Russian literature, will review 
Boris Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago. He considers it (to give 
you a preview) the greatest novel to come out of Russia 
in the last fifty or sixty years. 

® John Keating, a former editor and movie critic of 
New York’s Cue magazine, will review the leading films of 
the fall season as they open. For his first column, see page 
29 of this issue. 
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COFFIN 


FEW DAYS AGO, this reporter 

iA approached a familiar figure 
sin the quiet House Office Building 
and asked: “Mike, what’s the big 
issue of the fall campaign?” Ohio 
Congressman Michael Kirwan, one 
of the great realists of American 
politics, replied with a broad Irish 
grin and one word: “Republicanism.” 

This describes aptly the vast and 
juneasy sea of doubt that may all but 
drown the Grand Old Party in 
November. Kirwan, chairman of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign 
(Committee, predicts a gain of 60 
seats in the House. Other competent 
forecasters see a Republican loss of 
10 seats in the Senate. 

These figures are based on factual 
portents. The Maine election, which 
fin past years has been a reliable 
gauge of national sentiment, indi- 
cates a loss of at least 6 per cent for 
the Republicans. Of greater signifi- 
cance than the way popular Governor 
Ed Muskie turned Republican Sena- 
Fred Payne’s 1952 margin of 
38.7 per cent to a loser’s 39 per cent 
Was the re-election of Portland’s 
Representative Frank Coffin. He in- 
creased his margin from 53.4 per 
cent in 1956 to 61 per cent—a 7.6 

r cent gain. In California, Demo- 
‘rats collected 3.5 million votes to 
he Republicans’ 2.5 million in the 
jtimaries. More recently, the Demo- 
‘tats outpolled the opposition in 
primaries in Wisconsin, Nevada, 
Minnesota and Utah—all states 
hich the Republican National Com- 
tittee had high hopes of winning 
lis year. In addition, private polls 


ow a further drop of GOP 
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By Tris Coffin 


strength among farmers of from 3 
to 9 per cent. 

The Republican party is falling 
victim to two great cycles that are 
as inevitable in American politics 
as death and taxes. The first is the 





GOLDFINE: BREAKING THE MAGIC 


cycle of belief and disillusionment, 
the second that of 
“normalcy.” 

The American voter is traditional- 
ly an “aginner.” Harry Truman’s 
victory in 1948, for example, was 
due less to affection for him than 
to fear and distrust of Tom Dewey, 
the mustachioed city slicker, in the 
Midwest. The voter turns a party out 
of power because he has lost faith 
in it, and deposits his exaggerated 
hopes in the opposition. 

General Eisenhower appeared in 
1952 wearing a halo, five stars and 
a fatherly grin. He also carried a 


reform and 





Disillusion With Ike May Elect 


10 New Democratic Senators 


dove of peace. Republican studies 
showed that in 1952 and 1956 Ike’s 
great appeal was his promise to 
keep the nation out of war, and the 
fear that the Democrats were the 
“war party.” (Former Senator Guy 
Gillette, Iowa Democrat, was de- 
feated in 1954 when Republicans 
pulled a papier-maché coffin labeled 
“Korean Dead” across the stage and 
blamed the Democrats. The Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen dis- 
covered the large defections in labor- 
Democratic precincts of Chicago 
were among women and young 
people. ) 

Disillusionment against the Eisen- 
hower-GOP combine was inevitable, 
because it had promised too much: 
peace, prosperity, liberation, 100 per 
cent of parity, a new place in the 
sun for Negroes, higher wages, a 
lower cost of living, and a sternly 
moral government. 

President Eisenhower’s _ strategy 
was to keep aloof from the quarrels 
and bitter issues that divided the 
land. For example, he refused to com- 
ment at his press conferences on the 
way the late Senator Joe McCarthy 
was sowing hate and fear. He waited 
until the Senate censured McCarthy, 
and the press and public had turned 
against him, before indicating that 
the beaten, sick Wisconsin Senator 
had fallen into disfavor. He followed 
the same “no comment” policy on 
school integration. Eisenhower also 
had the benefit of an almost united 
and favorable press. 

Disillusionment needs a_ spark. 
Among farmers, this was Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson’s 








ruthless campaign to beat down 
parity payments. But the large mass 
of Americans were indifferent to 
this, and the Administration engaged 
in a great selling campaign to per- 
suade urbanites that lower prices to 
farmers meant cheaper steaks in the 
supermarket. 

The real spark was Sputnik. The 
Administration attempts to laugh it 
off only spread the shock wave of 
uneasiness. This grew with the high- 


was restored to the status of “crony.” 
He had been a “crony” of President 
Truman but in 1952 was changed 
into a “prominent businessman and 
neighbor of President Eisenhower.” 

The Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress, recalling the futile attempts of 
Republicans to discredit FDR at the 
height of the New Deal, held their 
fire. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson referred to the President in 
the early days with almost loving 





SENATORS KNOWLAND AND GOLDWATER: DOOMED IN NOVEMBER? 


ly-publicized misfiring of American 
missiles, the use of bayonets in Little 
Rock, unemployment, and the grow- 
ing threat of American involvement 
in war. This couldn’t happen under 
Eisenhower! Looking for an explana- 
tion, voters still tended to blame “the 
Republicans around Eisenhower.” 
What really broke the magic of 
Ike himself was the  serio-comic 
Adams-Goldfine case. It crushed the 
aura of respectability, and people 
began telling jokes about the Presi- 
dent, his golf game, his relationship 
with Sherman Adams, and_ the 
stumbling, uninformed way Mr. 
Eisenhower answered some press con- 
ference questions. (Any student can 
find answers at his 1953 press con- 
ferences just as bad as anything he 
said in 1958.) Newspapers started 
referring to “General Eisenhower,” 
and his jolly friend, George Allen, 


tones and played the soft tune of 
“moderation.” But, as soon as the 
idol started crashing down, Johnson 
was rushing in with a preparedness 
and space program, pump-priming, a 
defense education bill; <he also tried 
Benson from further re- 
ducing 1958 price supports. This 
program looked better than it ac- 
tually turned out, because of the 


to stop 


lack of Administration action in the 
troubled areas and Ike’s veto of the 
distressed-areas bill and the agricul- 
ture bill. 

The second voters’ 
cycle is that from reform to “normal- 
ev” and back again. After World 
War I, a golf-playing Ohio Senator, 
Warren Harding, swept the nation 
with his “normalcy” program. 
America was tired of war and re- 
form and frightened by such sup- 
posed internal enemies as the an- 


traditional 





archists, Socialists and “wobblie’ the 
Although the Republicans swept Con] pri 
gress in 1946, the full reaction afteaN® 
World War II was delayed by the | 
Midwest’s dislike of Tom Dewey an do 
a built-in fear that Republicans werg ™ 
a “depression party.” However, ig 
a relatively short span of six yeary 5% 
under Eisenhower, the voters have Se 
discovered that normalcy and tha 
House Un-American Activities Conf !os 
mittee will not pay the mortgage o 
keep the boys home. 

Every sign is that the voters havq thi 
now decided that the Republicans ar lib 
the “bad guys” who have caused al P!“ 
the troubles that encircle us. In th 
face of this, the GOP is tryin Th 
valiantly but vainly to create a feaj 1 
that labor goons will run every busi 








ness if the Democrats win. Ther 
are, at present, too many close 
dangers to fear: war in the For 
Straits, higher prices, dé 
clining farm income, a tangled meg 


mosa 


over integration that could reach th Qt 





stage of physical struggle betweef * 
forces of the Southern States ang ™ 
the Federal Government. 

Some of the key states in th Gl 
November clash are: By 

Arizona: Senator Barry Gold th 
water, the personable right-wingey fri 
will face greying Governor Eme@ 'S 
McFarland, an unexciting middle} ha 


of-the-road Democrat. Goldwater rq 78 


placed McFarland by a 51.3 per cen ha 
margin in the Senate in 1952, an fa 
ordinarily would win a second te be 
However, he seems virtually doome De 
to fall in the national swing agains} Pé 
his party. of 

California: Senator Bill Know P* 


land, bidding for the Governorship} . 
was crushed in the first trial run, thd °° 


primary, by a 600,000 margin fot i 
Attorney General Pat Brown, 4 . 
pleasantly engaging Democrat wh j 
has managed to stay out of con “* 
troversies and party scraps. Gover - 
nor “Goodie” Knight, in his a 


happy bid for the Senate seat, wa i 
outpolled by industrious Congress 
man Clair Engle. Knowland is 0” " 
ducting an almost hysterical cal , 
paign against labor “hossism,” but 
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there is no reason to believe the 
primary result will be changed in 
November. 

' Connecticut: This is a state which 
does not shift little by little but in 
one grand sweep. The GOP’s 
William A. Purtell, who has served 
six undistinguished years in the 
Senate, will probably be defeated by 
ex-Representative Tom Dodd, who 
lost a previous bid for the Senate 
in 1956. 

Indiana: “Wild Bill” Jenner, who 
thinks the Republican party is too 
liberal, is retiring, and his hand- 
picked choice, Governor Harold 
Handley, is running for the seat. 
The GOP is scarred by internal 
quarreling, local scandals and un- 
employment. The Democratic con- 
testant, Mayor Vance Hartke of 
Evansville, is free of machine con- 
trol, young and a hard campaigner. 
He has attacked the Administration 
for its involvement in Lebanon and 
Quemoy. The GOP could lose here, 
as Jenner only won by 52.4 per cent 
in 1952. 

Maryland: Republican Senator 
Glenn Beall has shown a marked 
indifference to his state and an en- 
thusiasm for the problems of his oil 
friends and contributors. The state 
is normally Democratic, but the GOP 
has slipped in because of great cleav- 
ages in the Democratic party. These 
have been healed, at least on the sur- 
face, and a “unity ticket” should elect 
both Governor and Senator. The 
Democratic Senatorial nominee is 
peppery Mayor Tommy D’Alessandro 
of Baltimore, who leads a charmed 
political life. Maryland’s great Re- 
publican vote-getter, Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt McKeldin, is not run- 
ning for any office, and this weakens 
the ticket. The GOP nominee is a 
World War II hero, Congressman 
James Devereux, but this hardly 
seems the year for a retired General. 

Massachusetts: Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy will walk away with his re- 
flection, and Governor Foster Fur- 
culo will be returned to the State 
House. The Republican party here 
is at its lowest ebb in this century, 
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discouraged and without leaders. Its 
candidate for Governor died this fall. 

Michigan: Senator Charles Potter, 
a disabled war veteran, inched in by 
50.6 per cent during the Eisenhower 
sweep of 1952. Unemployment and 
general disillusionment favors Phil 
Hart, the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
replace him. 

Minnesota: Senator Ed Thye, a 
Republican, was a heavy favorite to 
win prior to the primary two weeks 





GOVERNOR LEADER: STRONG TEAM 


ago. Surprisingly, the Democrats 
outpolled Republicans, raising the 
hopes of Congressman Gene Mc- 
Carthy, a leader of the House liberal 
bloc. But McCarthy is a Catholic, a 
professor, and from St. Paul in a 
state predominantly Scandinavian, 
rural and Lutheran. 

Missouri: Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton, with only token opposition, 
hopes to pile up a big enough lead 
to put him in the running for the 
Presidency. 

New Jersey: The old Republican 
grip on New Jersey has been weaken- 
ing gradually ever since Governor 
Robert Meyner won in 1953 by 54.3 
per cent. Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Smith, who is retiring, won 
by 55.5 in 1952, but liberal Republi- 
can Senator Clifford Case polled only 
48.7 per cent in a crazy, three-sided 
race in 1954. Democrat Harrison P. 


Williams, a former Congressman with 
a liberal record, should defeat GOP 
Representative Robert W. Kean, an 
Eisenhower Republican. 

New York: The Democrats are 
challenged by an effective team, 
Nelson Rockefeller for Governor and 
Representative Ken Keating, a hand- 
some, white-haired friend of Vice 
President Nixon, for the Senate. 
Governor Averell Harriman has the 
disadvantage of being an “in” under 
attack by a candidate with a house- 
hold name, a good personality and 
a liberal voice. Reporters who have 
watched the campaign get under way 
guess that Democrat Frank Hogan 
will win the Senate seat. Harriman’s 
fate depends on the size of the anti- 
Republican swing. 

Ohio: Senator John Bricker, who 
has the magnificent brow, white hair 
and blue eyes of the American dream 
of a statesman, is running scared 
but will probably be re-elected. Ex- 
OPA chief Mike DiSalle, a Demo- 
crat, looks like the next Governor. 

Pennsylvania: The powerful Demo- 
cratic team of Pittsburgh Mayor 
Dave Lawrence for Governor and 
Governor George Leader for the 
Senate appears ahead in a state where 
the majorities have been very close 
to 50 per cent. Retiring Senator Ed 
Martin won by 51.6 in 1952, Demo- 
crat Joe Clark by 50.1 in 1956. 

Utah: Arthur V. Watkins, a Mor- 
mon, respected for his integrity, 
is, surprisingly, trailing Democrat 
Frank Moss, the prosecuting at- 
torney in Salt Lake City. Reporters 
find many Mormons privately re- 
sentful at the way Republican Ezra 
Benson has exploited his religion, and 
suggest they may take this out on 
an innocent bystander, Senator Wat- 
kins. The race is complicated by the 
entry of ex-Governor Bracken Lee, 
a dyed-in-the-wool Tory, as a third- 
party candidate for the Senate. 

Vermont: Of all the strange stories 
of 1958, the strangest is the tip that 
Democrat Fred. Fayette, running for 
the Senate seat vacated by Ralph 
Flanders, might conceivably defeat 
Congressman Winston L. Prouty. 











There are some similarities to Maine 
here, a shift in population with 
thousands of French Canadians 
moving in and registering Demo- 
¢ratic, an erosion in the GOP or- 
ganization, and a vivid, colorful 
Democrat. 

West Virginia: Two seats are up 
in this traditionally Democratic 
coal-mining state. The President’s 
veto of the distressed-areas bill was 
a blow to GOP Senators Chapman 
Revercomb and John Hoblitzell. 
Democratic Congressman Robert C. 
Byrd seems a_ virtual certainty 
against Revercomb. Ex-Congressman 
Jennings Randolph, an orator of the 
old school, seems ahead in his race. 

Wisconsin: Republicans had great 
hopes of driving liberal Senator 
William Proxmire out by closing 
ranks and nominating Judge Row- 
land Steinle, who has inherited the 
old McCarthy strength. They were 
flabbergasted when Proxmire ran 
ahead in votes cast in the primary, 
and when a Wisconsin Agriculturalist 
poll showed farmers 52 per cent for 
Proxmire, 29 for Steinle and 19 
undecided. (This fits in with reports 
of a slump of GOP farm strength 
of from 3 to 5 per cent in upstate 
New York to 8 and 9 per cent in 
dairy areas further west. The 
President’s veto of the farm price- 
freeze bill and Benson’s support of 
a House move to abolish the parity 
formula has contributed to this.) 

Alaska: Delegate Bob Bartlett, 
Democrat, is far ahead, but reports 
by dogsled indicate a tight race be- 
tween former Governor Ernest Gruen- 
ing, a Democrat, and GOP Governor 
Mike Stepovich for the other Senate 
seat. 

Some observers would like to 
hedge on a Democratic landslide, 
suggesting that a sudden upturn in 
the economy or American involve- 
ment in a war with China would 
shift the balance back again, and 
the Republican loss would be cut 
down. However, if the theory of the 
cycles of disillusionment and reform 
has any validity, the swing can hard- 
ly be reversed this late. 


THE STATES' 


NLY FIVE YEARS less than a cen- 
i stand between the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by President 
Lincoln and the inevitable reaffirma- 
tion by the Supreme Court of its 
original decision, which spelled out 
the final meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by insisting that separate 
or segregated education for Negroes 
and whites was not “equal” educa- 
The logic of the Supreme 
Court decision is clear and follows 
inevitably both from the Fourteenth 
Amendment and from the Bill of 
Rights. It required a civil war to 
make the Bill of Rights applicable to 
the Negro race, and almost a century 
was required to implement the 
Fourteenth and the First Amendments 
in a meaningful way. And now the 
obvious defiance of the Southern 
states, with Arkansas and Virginia 
in the lead but the other states of the 
deep South not far behind, remind 


tion. 





THE SUPREME COURT: SEPARATE EDUCATION IS NOT ‘EQUAL’ 






By Reinhold Niebuh; 


us of the stubborn facts and preju. 
dices which stand against the ideal 
of equality as a principle of justice 
in America. 

Many people think that if only the 
President had been more of a moral 
leader since the original decision in 
1954, and if he had not misinter. 
preted the Little Rock situation a 
year ago—as if he were sending 
troops to prevent mob violence when 
he was in fact dealing with state de 
fiance of laws which were acknowl 
edged as just by the national com 
munity—we would not be today in 
this sorry mess. They may be 
right; the mess would certainly not 
be as broad and wide. c 

But the issues rise from deep} 
springs in our national existence. 
Good or bad leaders can mitigate or 





ageravate the frictions, and a well 
meaning but stupid President has 
undoubtedly aggravated the friction 
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Thoughts on Little Rock 


between the states and the Federal 
Government. But he did not cre- 
ate that friction. It was caused by 
the ineradicable tendency of men to 
build integral communities upon the 
sense of ethnic kinship and to ex- 
clude from that kinship any race 
which diverges too obviously from 
type. In the white South, the Ne- 
gro’s primary offense is that he is 
black. His secondary offense is that 
he is culturally backward. The po- 
tential equality of all men in terms of 
their common humanity does not pre- 
vent historic factors such as the 
“previous condition of servitude” 
and the African (rather than Euro- 
pean) past from leaving their marks 
on the Negro. 

All the great achievements of gifted 
Negroes are signs and symbols of the 
potential equality. And the general 
progress of the Negro, in acquiring 
all the arts and crafts of an advanced 
civilization, proves that the educa- 
tional process is capable of realizing 
the potential equality with which na- 
ture has endowed all men. The 
Negro’s progress since the Civil War 
is justification of the validity of the 
Court decision, which insisted that 
the Negro members of the national 
community must have the chance to 
realize their equal potentialities by 
participating in the educational proc- 
ess on equal terms. 

Thus, the Court expounds the 
Norm in both law and morals; but 
the Southern states defy the norm, 
and prove thereby that local custom 
can e more potent than the ultimate 
norm. It can be so particularly if 
its sentiments and standards are fed 
by two very powerful drives in hu- 
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man nature. The one is the impulse 
of racial survival, which prompts the 
fear of intermarriage. A common 
education might encourage 
marriage, according to the Southern 
tradition. The other impulse ex- 
presses itself in the honest fears of 
many white mothers that an equal 
education will imperil the educational 
standards of the school and retard 
their own children. 

Incidentally, the only strategy of 
defiance which seems open to the 
rebel states seems to be the closing 
of the public schools. We may ex- 
pect that strategy to reveal the fact 
that it bears its own nemesis; for it 
aggravates the educational problem 
which was the concern of the more 
moderate of the Southern rebels. 
Thus, with the inevitability of the 
supremacy of the ultimate norm 
established, we may expect time to 
work in favor of the norm and 


inter- 


against the local: recalcitrance. Even 
the most rebellious Southerners 
know that the “Southern way of life” 
is doomed. But this inevitable tri- 
umph of law and morals over custom 
will not prevent some very tragic 
local skirmishes. 

I have yet to meet anyone who 
was not convinced that the Supreme 
Court, when challenged, had to 
reach the decision which it reached. 
But many true proponents of racial 
justice also feel that the decision, 
which was morally right, was peda- 
gogically unfortunate, for it polar- 
ized the sentiments of the South and 
wiped out the moderate opinion 
which was making real progress be- 
fore the decision. This polarization 
was certainly aggravated by the send- 
ing of troops to Little Rock. “Oc- 
cupation troops” they called them in 
the South, thereby revealing the na- 
ture of the traumatic experience 
which linked the present events to 
the defeat in the Civil War. If the 
President had been more astute, he 
might have realized that symbolic 
actions may be as dangerous as they 
may be helpful. This symbolic ac- 
tion symbolized not the majesty of 
the law but the triumph of the North 
over the South. Hence it stiffened the 
spirit of rebellion in the whole South 
and made a hero out of a hillbilly 
politician, Orval Faubus. 





EISENHOWER AT NEWPORT: ‘TURNED A HILLBILLY POLITICIAN INTO A HERO’ 














THE HOME FRONT 


‘BOHN 


E IN the North are constantly 

being urged to understand the 
feelings. of our Southern neighbors 
in connection with the Negroes. I, 
for one, have spent a good deal of 
time in the South. I have a deep 
appreciation for the graces of upper- 
class life in the Southern states. 

Now I want to tell my friends in 
Virginia and North Carolina that we 
Northerners also have feelings and 
traditions. And we are the vast ma- 
jority. When the chips are down, 
it will be our feelings and opinions 
rather than theirs which will prevail. 
This is one country—and the ma- 
jority rules. I have spent much time 
trying to understand the South. I 
would like-to ask all Southerners 
to make an honest effort to under- 
stand the North. 

When I was a boy, between 1880 
and 1890, the most exciting event in 
our family life was the visits of our 
two brothers who fought as Northern 
soldiers through the long and drag- 
ging years of what we called the Civil 
War. My father had come to this 
country from Germany because of 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848. 
He had brought with him six lively 
and lusty boys. That was in 1852. 
When the war started, nine years 
later, the oldest of these sons was 
18 and the second was 16. 

The story of what happened when 
Lincoln sent out his first call for 
volunteers is a moving one. Ac- 
cording to the tradition, father called 
the oldest of his sons into solemn 
conference and said to them: “Boys, 
when we sold our farm in the old 
country and made the long and dan- 
gerous journey across the water, we 











By William E. Bohn 


Another War 


Between the States 


had no intention of becoming citizens 
of a slave-country. And I, for one, 
have not changed my mind. One 
member of this family must join the 
Army and fight for freedom and 
the union. I am a little old for 
soldiering. I hope that one of you 
will go. But if you prefer to stay at 
home and run the farm, I will put 
on a uniform and try to play my 
part in the struggle for liberation.” 

As things turned out, both the 
18-year-old and the 16-year-old vol- 
unteered and fought through the 
entire conflict. The second one of the 
pair, my brother Chris, was seri- 
ously wounded in the fighting around 
Gettysburg, was captured and spent a 
painful time in Libby Prison. When 
he would come to visit us, my brother 
and I were thrilled by the scars which 
crisscrossed his bald skull. We would 
force him to repeat over and over 
the tale of how his horse was shot 
from under and he was forced to 
meet on foot the attack of mounted 
cavalrymen. 

One of our veteran brothers lived 
in Wisconsin and the other was a 
citizen of Florida. They only visited 
our old home in Ohio when the con- 
vention of the Grand Army of the 
Republic met in Cleveland or some 
nearby city. Then there would be 
long evenings of talk. My brother 
and I would be overawed, but my 
father would proudly insist that the 
old stories of battles and imprison- 
ment he retold. We would hear again 
about how the union had been pre- 
served and the slaves set free. 

That wor, which we are now learn- 
ing to call the War Between the 
States, was the worst conflict which 





had taken place in the world up to 
that time. And the boys who bore 
the brunt of the suffering on the 
Northern side had no doubt about 
what it was fought for. Despite all 
the strange things we are now hear- 
ing, there is no doubt about the fact 
that the forces in favor of liberation 
won the war. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution were immediately written 
and ratified. The privileges and im- 
munities of citizens were not to be 
abridged as a result of laws passed 
by any state. The right of any citi- 
zen to vote was not to be denied. 
When the Supreme Court decreed that 
white people and black people shall 
have the right to attend the same 
public schools, it was obviously carry- 
ing out the intentions of the postwar 
Congress and of the soldiers who 
fought and won the great war. Any- 
one who opposes the Court’s decision 
is trying to wipe out the war, to pre- 
tend that it didn’t happen. 

I would like to remind the citizens 
of the six or seven recalcitrant states 
of the deep South that they cannot 
win in 1958 any more than they 
could in 1861-5. At that time the 
South had brave soldiers, clever of- 
ficers and a deeply emotional con- 
viction that their cause was just. But 
they were a minority of the states 
and of the population. They simply 
could not win. The segregationists 
are now in a similar position. Al- 
ready they have been deserted by 
five or six border states. In the end, 
only seven or eight states will be 
left fighting the Court’s decision. 

We are approaching the centenary 
of the great 19th-century struggle. 
All of us had hoped that this would 
be a time of good feeling and re 
union. Now the leading citizens of 
the few segregationist Southern states 
are acting precisely as their ancestors 
did a century ago. With deep emo- 
tion they are driving themselves into 
the support of a hopeless cause. If 
this thing goes on as it is going now, 
the hundreth anniversary will be @ 
horrible postscript to the old war. 
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Peking’s new ‘tough’ policy toward Japan, which has resulted in a cessation of trade 


Tokyo 
HE SATA REPORT has caused 
lbw of a stir here. Sadata- 
ka Sata, member of the Diet and 
former director of the Socialist 
party’s International Bureau, spent 
two weeks in Peking in August 
sounding out Red China’s “final con- 
ditions” for resuming trade with 
Japan. He failed to see Premier Chou 
En-lai or Foreign Minister Chen Yi, 
but Deputy Foreign Minister Liu 
handed him an amazing list of de- 
mands. The Japanese Government, 
said Peking, must: 
1, Stop immediately and for all 
time speeches and actions hostile to 
Communist China. 
2, Refrain from participation in 
the “intrigue to create two Chinas,” 
and issue a statement making this 
clear. 
3. Refrain from sabotaging move- 
ments to “normalize” relations be- 
tween the two countries. 
4, In connection with the “Naga- 
saki flag-tearing incident,” send rep- 
resentatives to Nagasaki to hoist the 
Red Chinese flag at the very spot 
Where it was torn down, punish the 
offender severely, and dispatch an of- 
ficial delegation to Peking to offer 
a formal apology. 
5. Send a delegation to Peking 
to resume talks on trade and other 
problems once these minimum con- 
ditions are fulfilled. 
When Sata published these de- 
mands, the Japanese public was 
shocked. The entire press attacked 
them bitterly, and some editorials 





characterized Peking’s requests as 
“ *,¢ 

demands for unconditional sur- 
tender.” Even a business spokesman 
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favoring trade with Red China com- 
plained that they were “much too 
political” and ignored national pride 
and feeling. Only a few small-busi- 
ness representatives dared suggest 
that the terms be accepted. 

Not only did Peking demand a 
pledge that Japan will give up the 
two-China idea, but it dictated the 
statement to Sata word by word: 
“The Japanese Government heartily 
desires restoration of normal rela- 
tions with the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and will strive for it.” More- 
over, it let it be known that no al- 
terations would be tolerated. No in- 
dependent nation could take such an 
insult. 

Equally absurd are the demands 
concerning last spring’s incident at 
Nagasaki. A thoughtless youth, in a 
fit of passion, pulled down the Com- 
munist Chinese flag at a department 
store holding a stamp exhibit. The 
flag was hoisted again by an official 
of the exhibit, and the youth apolo- 
gized for his action on the spot. Soon 
afterward, Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi expressed: his regret over the 
incident in the Diet. But the Chi- 
nese insist that the incident was an 
expression of Kishi’s intrigue against 
Red China. 

There is no denying that Peking’s 
abrupt cessation of Sino-Japanese 
trade relations last spring remains a 
sore problem for Japanese business. 
All contracts with private businesses, 
including a five-year steel contract, 
were cancelled. Talks to explore the 
further expansion of trade were also 
stopped. In all, the damage amounted 
to more than $100 million. Business 
interests, particularly small business- 


relations, poses serious problems for the Japanese economy 


SINO-JAPANESE DEADLOCK 


men, have been urging Tokyo to 
take steps that will lead to the re- 
storation of the trade. The opposi- 


tion Socialists, meanwhile, have 


blamed the situation on the Govern- 
ment’s “wait-and-see” policy. 
Though trade with China amount- 
ed to only 2 or 3 per cent of Japan’s 
exports, the country is now in its 
second year of recession. Japanese 





PREMIER KISHI: NO APOLOGIES 


businessmen can hardly ignore the 
attractive possibilities of the Chinese 
market. But the price that Peking has 
put on its markets is too high—this 
was the almost unanimous reaction 
to the Sata report. 

The report also forced the Social- 
ist party into an awkward position. 
At a meeting called to discuss the 
document, some members insisted 
that it should be circulated privately 
within the party. Otherwise, they ar- 
gued, it might appear that the party 











accepted Peking’s absurd demands 
uncritically with a view to utilizing 
them in attacks on the Japanese 
Government. 

These arguments were ignored, but 
two days after the report was pub- 
lished it was generally admitted in 
the party that it had “backfired.” One 
news analyst wrote: “The most se- 
rious question is whether the Social- 
ists approve Peking’s demands upon 
our Government. In certain parts, no 
one can deny, the report conveys the 
impression of supporting the Chi- 
nese attitude.” 

A meeting of the Socialist party’s 
Central Executive Committee was 
hurriedly called, but the statement it 
issued did not even mention the Sata 
report. Instead, it again pressed for 
the adjustment of Sino-Japanese re- 
lations and ambiguously called for a 
change in Peking’s policy. Apparent- 
ly the party is caught between 
China’s demands and the public’s re- 
action to them. 

The Socialist party, especially its 
left wing, operates on the notion that 
it is uniquely qualified to deal with 
the Soviet Union and Red China 
(“they will listen to us because we 
are also socialists and progressives”) . 
At the same time, the Socialists re- 
alize that their prospects in next 
spring’s Upper House elections will 
be very bright if they break the dead- 
lock with Peking. 

Both these facts were behind Sata’s 
August trip. The Socialists want to 
maintain their position as the “na- 
tional movement” for restoration of 
relations with China. Of course, ex- 
treme leftists, including the Commu- 
nists, insist that the Socialists are too 


weak to succeed. The rupture can 
only be healed, they declare, through 
the establishment of “a national 
front for independence against the 
United States and its dependent, na- 
tional monopoly capital.” To this 
end, they have set up a “Promotion 
Committee for a National Movement 
to Restore Relations with China,” 
which would exclude the Socialists. 
There is little chance, however, of 
such a movement succeeding. 

Since the appearance of Sata’s re- 
port Sino-Japanese relations have 
hardened. Speaking in the Diet, For- 
eign Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama said 
he saw no reason why his Govern- 
ment should send a formal delega- 
tion to Peking to apologize for any- 
thing. Prime Minister Kishi told the 
press that “it is necessary to take a 
firm stand because we have done 
nothing wrong.” 

What is behind Peking’s tough at- 
titude toward Japan? Obviously, 
Peking wants to force Japan to aban- 
don the American alliance. Until 
now, it has used the “soft” approach 
to accomplish this: On every occa- 
sion possible, China has invited hun- 
dreds of Japanese intellectuals, ar- 
tists, businessmen, labor leaders, poli- 
ticians, journalists, academicians, 
technicians and even municipal rep- 
resentatives from remote provinces. 
Some 43 private, cultural, political 
(including one with the Japanese So- 
cialists), labor and business agree- 
ments were signed in Peking. At the 
same time, China sent business, la- 
bor and academic delegations to 
Japan. Chinese dancing teams, art 
exhibitions and a drama troupe were 
also sent to Japan’s principal cities. 





HELP! 


“Only the Lebanese can save Lebanon,” Mr. Hammarskjold commented.—News item. 


Let the blind go find their way, 

Let the crippled run and play, 

Let small babies reach high shelves. . . . 
Dag helps those who help themselves. 


— Richard Armour 
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All this was designed to build up 
pressure for a change in Japan’s for- 
eign policy within the country. But 
these efforts bore no fruit. ‘Taking 
advantage of the Nagasaki incident, 
Peking turned “tough.” It cancelled 
all contracts, seized Japanese fishing 
boats on the open sea, and even re- 
called its drama troupe before it 
completed its schedule. Personal at. , 
tacks were levelled at Prime Minister 
Kishi, and his Government was de- 
scribed as a “dog of American im- 
perialism.” 

Peking is obviously convinced that 
Japan’s economy is suffering heavily 
because of the U.S. recession | 
that relief will have to be sought 
through trade with China. Once the | 
economic squeeze really begins to 
hurt, it reasons, the people will ac- 
cept China’s high-handed demands | 
and force the Government to change | 
its views. 

It is interesting to note Sata’s ob- 
servations on Peking’s intentions. At 
a press conference following pub- 
lication of his report, a reporter ob- 
served that China’s rigid attitude 
might boomerang. Sata replied that 
such an eventuality had been fully 
calculated in Peking. But in his view 
and in Peking’s view, all of Japan’s 
difficulties had been brought about 





by Kishi’s determination to mm On f 


Japan’s old imperialist traditions. On 
this point, Sata concluded, Peking 
cannot and should not make any 
compromises or concessions. 

As matters stand now, Red China 
seems confident that its “tough” pol- 
icy will work. The Japanese Social- 
ists, at least the leftists among them, 
agree. Peking is reportedly dumping 
goods on South Asian markets to 
further reduce Japanese exports. It 
has also ordered Chinese merchants 
in this area to boycott Japanese prod- 
ucts. The Kishi Government cannot 
ignore these reports, and it must do 
everything possible to remedy the 
difficulties caused by the loss of Chi- 
nese trade. But Japan is not a small 
country that can be easily manipt- 
lated from abroad, and it is a proud 
nation that does not scare easily. 
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Red gains, party rifts trouble new coalition Government 


STOCKHOLM 
INCE the end of World War II, 
Finland’s 4.2 million people have 
been the target of special Soviet at- 
tention. When, in February 1948, the 
Communists seized power in Prague, 
everything had been prepared in 
Helsinki for a similar operation. Only 
at the last minute, the close coopera- 
tion of all the Finnish democratic 
parties saved the country from be- 
coming another satellite. The Com- 
munist party was eliminated from 
the coalition government, and Fin- 
land has been able to maintain its 
democratic government for a decade. 
Moscow, nevertheless, forced Fin- 
land into a “friendship and mutual 
aid” pact. 


ly when Moscow tried to meddle in 
internal politics. Since the Kremlin 
was aware that any open interven- 
tion in Finland might drive neutral 
Sweden into the Atlantic Pact, the 
Russians acknowledged that Finland 
could not be coerced. 

What Stalin had not been able to ac- 
complish by threats, Nikita Khrush- 
chev tried by ruse. The Red Army 
withdrew from the Porkala penin- 
sula. Members of the Finnish Govern- 
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tent and trade unionists were in- 
‘ited to Moscow and treated with 
great deference. Soviet trade delega- 
tions deluged Helsinki and signed 
trade agreements heavily favoring 
Finland. As transparent as_ these 
liricks might be, they had a certain 
diect in various quarters. 

Finland, a poor country, lost 
Karelia, its richest agricultural area, 
mder the péace treaty and had to 
ky $300 million in gold to the Soviet 
Union as reparations. Though in- 
lustrialization made some progress, 
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But the Finns reacted most violent- 


Finland's New Threat 


By Laszlo Hamori 


after the war, 40 per cent of the 
country’s population is dependent on 
agriculture and forestry, which yield 
little reward. And, since the Finns do 
not want to lag behind their richer 
neighbors Sweden and Norway when 
it comes to social institutions, 
chronic economic difficulties have 
created constant political tension. 
Sharp differences exist between the 
urban and rural population, em- 
ployers and employes, Socialists and 
the bourgeoisie. 

Since 1918, none of the six major 
parties has ever been able to gain a 
majority in Parliament. Finland al- 
ways had a coalition or minority 
government. Since 1948, the Govern- 
ment coalition has mostly been 
formed by the two largest parties, 
the Social Democrats and Agrarians. 

This spring, another economic 
crisis rocked the country and ag- 
gravated the differences between 
Agrarians and Social Democrats to 
a point where it became impossible 
to continue their coalition. For the 
past year and a half, Finland has 
had only provisionary governments 
of functionaries. Thus, the nation 
looked with anticipation toward the 
Parliamentary elections which were 
held last July. But the outcome of 
the elections was a big, bad surprise. 

The Communist party gained seven 
seats and, with 50 delegates, became 
the largest party in Parliament. The 
Agrarians lost a few seats. Most 
dangerous was the big split in the 
Social Democratic party shortly be- 
fore the election. The long-smolder- 
ing conflict in the party leadership 
had been based on personal rivalries 
as much as ideological differences, 
though the rebellious minority stands 
more to the left on economic ques- 


tions as well as issues of foreign 
policy. Danish and Swedish Social 
Democrats tried to smoothe over the 
differences, but the left wing present- 
ed its own list of candidates. It won 
13 seats, while the official party list 
won 38. Reconciliation after the 
elections was even more hopeless 
than before. Since the “independent” 
left wing controls several unions and 
even the central trade-union office, 
the split means not only a_ break 
within the party, but also a break 
between the party and the unions. 

The Soviet Union contributed 
heavily to the election results. In 
June, Moscow promised Finland a 
large loan and, at the same time, a 
Soviet trade delegation bought up 
Finland’s unsaleable surplus butter. 
This provided excellent propaganda 
for the Communists, especially 
among small farmers. 

It took a month-and-a-half to create 
a new coalition government under 
the leadership of the old, experi- 
enced Socizl Democrat, Karl August 
Fagerholm. This Government em- 
braces all parties, except the Com- 
munists and the independent Social- 
ists, and it commands 137 votes in 
Parliament, against 63 of the op- 
position. But it looks much better on 
paper than in reality. The new coali- 
tion will hardly be able to carry out 
the necessary, and bitter, reforms of 
the economy. The differences be- 
tween the interests of the five govern- 
ment parties are too pronounced. And 
Finland’s economic situation shows 
no ray of hope. On the contrary, it 
is expected that the number of un- 
employed will rise to 100,000 during 
the winter months. 

This fall, new collective contract 
negotiations are scheduled between 
trade unions and employers. The in- 
dependent Socialists, who control the 
unions, will probably use this op- 
portunity to create difficulties for 
the Government. If the laboriously 
established coalition should fall, the 
doors may open for the Communists 
to enter the Government—an op- 
portunity for which they have been 
waiting ten years. 












PaRIs 
HE referendum on the new Con- 
Tiere, of the Fifth Republic, 
held in France and all its overseas 
territories on September 28, aroused 
a limited degree of public interest, 
despite an insistent propaganda cam- 
paign by the de Gaulle Government. 
Resignation, rather than real apathy 
toward politics, explains the massive 
public indifference which pointed to 
a large number of abstentions even 
as the Constitution is ratified. For 
the referendum was staged under 
such conditions that it was really a 
plebiscite on General de Gaulle rather 
than on a constitution. 

The Constitution itself is hardly 
understood by the general public. 
Drawn up secretly by a committee of 
Government Ministers and experts, 
submitted to a Parliamentary com- 
mission and to the Council of State 
for “comments,” the Constitution rep- 
resents a combination of de Gaulle’s 
political concepts with the theories 
of his Justice Minister, Michel Debré, 
as amended by Guy Mollet, leader of 
the Socialist party, and Pierre Pflim- 
lin, leader of the Catholic MRP. It 
was presented in final form to the 
French people on September 4. With 
only three weeks for study of the 
document, with no working papers 
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De Gaulle’s 
Plebiscite 


General's popularity sways 


referendum on new Constitution 


By George B. Boswell 


relative to its creation having been 
released, no really extensive debate 
on it was organized by constitutional 
experts. 

The voter faced the narrow choice 
of accepting the Constitution or re- 
jecting it; there was no alternative 
draft or proposal. In practice, a No 
meant the withdrawal of de 
Gaulle as Premier and the renewed 
threat of a military coup launched 
from Algeria. 

Nor did the press contribute much 
to a serious discussion. Most of the 
Paris dailies, with the exception of 
the Communists, endorsed the Con- 
stitution without much analysis of 
its meaning. Only Le Monde and 
La Croix, a Catholic paper, expressed 
certain misgivings. And, with the 
exception of the Communists and 
four small left-wing movements, all 
the major political parties cam- 
paigned for adoption of the Con- 
stitution; their voice was reinforced 
by ultra-nationalist movements cre- 
ated since last May and lavishly fi- 
nanced by the Algerian colons. 

The Government itself took steps 
to insure the success of the refer- 
endum. As early as last June, before 
the Constitution had even been 
written, Minister André Malraux had 
entered negotiations with commercial 


vote 


paign for the Constitution, meanwhile 


public-relations firms to prepare the 
campaign in favor of it. The cam-| 








paign is rumored to have cos 
more than $6 million, not including 
extensive free publicity over the 
Government-owned radio and TY 
network. In contrast, only four op. 
position parties were among the 23 


movements authorized to campaign 


on the referendum. 

The positive vote of France’s Afri 
can territories was secured by threat- 
ening any territory that voted No 





with immediate independence—which 
would mean the termination of aid) 
and subsidy programs long financed! 
by France and essential to nearly 
all the African territories. Of the 
two territories most resistant to 
the Constitution, Niger and French 
Guinea, the latter is the only African 
territory with enough natural re 
sources to develop forms of financial 
support independently of France. 

In Algeria, the local administra. 
tion, the Army and private national. 
ist groups exerted numerous pres: 
sures to,insure a favorable vote. Gen- 
eral Raoul Salan, the Government's 
delegate, personally led the cam- 


ruling no party qualified to campaign 
against it. Since the Arab rebel Na- 
tional Liberation Front ordered its 
followers to abstain, the real senti- 
ments of Algeria’s Moslems will 
hardly have been clarified by this 
referendum. 

Yet, despite the massive organized 
support for the Constitution, it can 
hardly be said to have won approval 
on its own merits, The political 
parties and their leaders took theiy 
stands not on the document itself 
but rather on the assumed political 
repercussions of acceptance or Tf 
jection. One Paris editor complained 
that he could not get constitutional 
experts to write on the Constitution: 
many declared that their legal analy: 
sis would incite readers to vote No, 
while the experts themselves advi 
a Yes vote—for political reasons. — 

The political issue still at stake 
the same one that was posed las 
May. In its simplest form, it cat be 
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stated as follows: “Should France 
resort to authoritarian government 
to keep Algeria, or should democratic 
‘traditions come first, entailing a 
speedy, liberal peace in Algeria?” 
From the voter’s viewpoint, the issue 
at the referendum was even simpler: 
, “{s de Gaulle the person best suited 
} to secure the long-range objectives of 
my political ideology under the pres- 
ent circumstances?” Since de Gaulle 
has maintained an enigmatic silence 
on the Algerian war, each person had 
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tion of the General’s future policies 
toward Algeria. Thus, as often hap- 
pens in French politics, the most 
violently opposed parties advised 
their followers to vote the same way 
for opposite reasons. 

A certain number of right-wing 
extremists, including the right wing 
of the Algiers Committee of Public 
Safety and the now discredited Pierre 
Poujade, opposed the Constitution 
because they distrusted de Gaulle’s 
intentions on Algeria and his liberal 
promises to French African terri- 
tories. Various shades of Gaullists 
and conservatives, on the other hand, 
saw in de Gaulle the nationalist leader 
needed to unify the country, return 
it to great-power status, and reaffirm 
its grip on Algeria and other over- 
seas territories. At the other extreme, 
the Communist party denounced de 
Gaulle as a reactionary militarist and 
called for a No vote. 

Within the non-Communist Left, 
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several groups campaigned against 
de Gaulle, distrusting authoritarian 
trends in his administration and fear- 
ful that his Algerian policy would be 
dictated by the colonials in Algiers. 
This democratic opposition included 
the wing of the Radical party led by 
Pierre Mendés-France, and the left 
wing of the Socialist party, led by 
Eduard Depreux, which has now 


|. Seceded to form the Autonomous 


Socialist party. 

At the congresses of the Radical 
and Socialist parties, held on the 
weekend of September 13-14, the 


reat split in the democratic Left 
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became apparent. Among the Radi- 
cals, ex-Premier Felix Gaillard led 
the forces favoring the Constitution 
and was backed by 57 percent of the 
delegates; Mendés-France and an- 
other recent ex-Premier, Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury, were in the op- 
position. At the Socialist congress, 
Mollet—with the support of “centrist” 
Gaston Defferre—mustered more than 
two-thirds of the delegates, but his 
former Foreign Minister, Christian 
Pineau, was among the 31 per cent 
joining Depreux in opposing the Con- 
stitution. The same split was evi- 
dent in the MRP, which did not hold 
a Congress last month, and even 
among the genuine democrats within 
the conservative Independents and 
Peasants group. 

Those like Mollet, Pflimlin and 
Gaillard who favored the Constitution 
did so mainly out of fear of the con- 
sequences of its rejection: a para- 
troop invasion, possible civil war, 
etc. Moreover, de Gaulle himself is 
very popular, The majority factions 
of the Socialist, MRP and Radical 
parties felt that, by supporting de 
Gaulle’s Constitution now, they will 
be able to exert maximum influence 
in his future administration. In back- 
ing the national hero, Mollet and the 
others reasoned, their parties will 
have lost little popular following 
when the time comes to campaign for 
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seats in the first Parliament of the 
Fifth Republic. 

On the other hand, Mendés France, 
Pineau, Depreux, André Philip and 
others urged a clear vote of No to 
stay the authoritarian elements in 
Algiers and Paris, to protest the un- 
democratic nature of the May coup 
which brought de Gaulle to power, 
to prevent anti-Gaullist sentiment 
from being mobilized by the Com- 
munists, and to assert the strength 
of those willing to defend republican 
institutions against the Algerian para- 
troopers. 

Those institutions remain threat- 
ened, even under a new constitution, 
so long as the fate of Algeria is not 
settled. With each day, and as FLN 
terrorist activities have been extended 
to the mainland, French opinion has 
tended to become more inflamed, at 
the expense of liberal forces seeking 
a peaceful solution. It is clear that 
only firm and decisive leadership, well 
supported by a strong body of demo- 
cratic forces in Parliament, can pre- 
vent France from being drawn by the 
FLN terrorists into an endless cycle 
of revenge and retaliation. It is on 
this type of leadership and future 
Parliamentary strength that the ma- 
jority in the democratic parties have 
gambled in supporting the ambiguous 
regime and Constitution of General 


de Gaulle. 
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The world-wide rebellion of youth in the leading industrial countries 


points up the problems of mass-culture and the loss of traditional values 


Delinquents, International 


LONDON 
QO" URBANIZED Western society 
of today has its flaws as well 
as its assets. A problem of the Fifties 
which has attracted much attention 
is a trend toward youthful lawless- 
ness, over and above the usual de- 
linquency, which has been observed 
in some of our most socially ad- 
vanced countries. From some aspects 
it has looked almost like an epidemic 
of lawlessness which can break out 
as inexplicably as polio. Take press 
items like the following: 

Daytona Beacu, Fioripa: “Near- 
ly 4,000 car enthusiasts in their teens 
fought police and firemen for five 
hours today in riots which began 
when police ordered a group of 
youngsters to stop making accelera- 
tion tests on a main street. The 
youngsters slashed tires of cars, 
smashed shopwindows and tore down 
advertisements before armed police 
dispersed them. Fifteen people were 
injured. Around a hundred young- 
sters were arrested.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND: “Twenty- 
two youths were arrested last night 
in a swoop by scores of uniformed 
and plainclothes police in an attempt 
to wipe out Teddy boy gang war- 
fare in Manchester. This swoop fol- 
lowed pitched battles between youths 
which had begun after Sunday eve- 
ning disturbances in local cinemas in 
which seats were torn from their 
fastenings and windows smashed by 
adolescents in Teddy boy clothes. A 
number of youths were treated in 
the hospital.” 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


Duisspurc, GERMANY: “Thirty- 
three young people were arrested 
yesterday after a night in which hun- 
dreds of excited people had milled in 
the streets, smashing street lights, 
damaging private cars and starting 
free fights. The disturbance, which 
reached the proportion of a minor 
riot, followed similar incidents in 
Hamburg, Frankfurt and Brunswick. 
An official spokesman said that hard- 
ly a day seemed to pass without re- 
ports of some pitched but aimless 
battles between young rowdies and 
members of the public, the police or 
the new armed forces.” 

The striking likeness of these re- 
ports shows that the fashion of youth- 
ful restlessness is international. In- 
deed, similar clippings can be culled 
from the newspapers of several other 
countries. For example, in Sweden, 
that most modern of welfare states, 
the press has increasingly complained 
about the arrogance of gangs of ado- 
lescents who know no restraint. On 
occasions like New Year’s or the light 
summer nights, Swedish teenagers 
have staged virtual riots whose vio- 
lence has set a puzzle for the police, 
educators and social workers. Even 
in Japan, not so long ago tradition- 
bound, youth has now burst its bonds. 
For example, a year or so ago, the 
Japanese press reported in shocked 
headlines how the pupils of the 
Daitetsu High School in Osaka had, 
in an unprecedented wild riot, beaten 
up their instructors. This was only 
one dramatic incident in a wave of 
lawlessness which has made the num- 


ber of Japanese students picked up 
(though not arrested) for vandalism, 
truancy and drunkenness soar from 
50,000 in 1936 to nearly 450.000 in 
1956. 

When we look behind the Iron 
Curtain we find that in the cities of 
the Soviet Union the problem of 
youthful violence has found its most 
acute expression. The censored Soviet 
press only reveals shortcomings when 
they have reached the proportions 
of a political problem. Thus, when 
Soviet newspapers complain about 
the hooliganism and drunkenness in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tiflis, Rostov, 
Odessa, Dniepropetrovsk, Sverdlovsk 
and dozens of other places, one can 
take it that in the Communist Utopia 
juvenile crime has become a bigger 
problem than anywhere in the capi- 
talist world. 

Several countries have found new 
names for the current type of young 
offenders. In the United States, they 
have been epitomized by — such 
phrases as “rebels without a cause” 
and “the shook-up generation.” Brit- 
ain is faced with the already famous 
“Teddy boys.” The parallel gangs of 
adolescent rowdies in Western Ger- 
many, have been called the Halb- 
starken, the “half-strong.” In Sweden. 
troubles have been blamed on the 
Skinnknutte or “leather-jackets’”— 
youths obsessed by the desire to drive 
motorcycles at breakneck speed. The 
Japanese, elegant as ever, have 
coined the term taiyozoku or “chil 
dren of the sun,” for the reckless 
Japanese adolescents of today. And 
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in the Soviet Union newspaper abuse 
js directed not so much against the 
mass of ill-educated young Soviet 
rufians as against the notorious 
Stilyagi or “style-boys,” a kind of 
Soviet gilded youth whose long hair- 
cuts, small-cuffed trousers, draped 
jackets and crepe soles show that 
they have modelled themselves on 
Western Teddy boys. 

The mounting Soviet youth prob- 
lem can safely be left to occupy Sec- 
retary Khrushchev. If we confine our- 
selves to the West—and in terms of 
sophistication and university life 
Japan is today more “Western” than 
many a Western country—the first 
point to make is that in the last three 
years there has undoubtedly been an 
infectious increase in youthful un- 
rest and lawbreaking in one country 
after another. After all, the improved 
health, housing and education of to- 
day should have produced less juve- 
nile delinquency and not more. 

The problem has already produced 
a whole flood of books and treatises, 
and an obvious second point is that 
the problem should not be taken too 
tragically if one recognizes its lim- 
ited proportions, even in the United 
States. To be sure, it is a startling 
fact that American teenagers were 
responsible for half the burglaries 
and car thefts recorded in the United 
States in 1955. But, as the London 
Economist said: “In the midst of the 
furor it is easy to get the impression 
that all American children are living 
lives filled with crime, but in fact 
95 per cent of them are growing up 
in a normal and healthy way.” 

A delinquency problem involving 
Dor 3 or 2 per cent of the youth is, 
of course, serious. Even so, if we 
want to delve into the peculiar prob- 
lem of the Teddy boys, one must 
go still further. It is not hard to 
trace specific war and postwar con- 
ditions which have influenced an in- 
crease in juvenile offenses. For in- 
stance, in the United States, studies 
show that teenage offenses like bur- 
glary, car-stealing, alcoholism, drug- 
taking and sexual transgression are 
Most accentuated among underprivi- 
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leged groups like Negroes and new- 
comers like Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans, and in the overcrowded slum 
areas which form black spots in 
American cities. To be sure, America 
in the past had more new immigrants 
and far bigger slums. The difference 
is that the new age of automobiles, 
television, movies and magazines has 
given the young offenders far greater 
sophistication and mobility. 

In Europe there is the war heritage. 
British studies show a clear con- 
nection between juvenile delinquency 
and the bombing of Britain’s cities 
(the patches of ruins proved ideal 
headquarters for young gangs), the 
disruption of family life through 
evacuation and the lengthy separa- 
tion of millions of British soldiers 
from their homes. Germany, of 
course, suffered still more. West Ger- 
many alone has, at present, 2.5 mil- 
lion war widows. Over a million 
young people have come as refugees 
from the Soviet Zone since 1949. 
Thus, an unprecedented proportion 
of German young people has grown 
up as orphans or with only one par- 
ent or separated from home by the 
Iron Curtain. If we add the memories 
of bombing and the shock of defeat, 
the remarkable thing is not that crime 
and rowdiness should have gone up 
but that the increase was small. The 
same can be said of the young Jap- 
anese who have grown up since the 
shattering days of the atom bombs 
and the surrender. 

The excess: of juvenile delinquency 
which can be traced directly to ab- 
normal conditions need not cause too 
much worry. The United States au- 
thorities and social workers will sure- 
ly catch up with the young offenders 
of the age of motorization. In coun- 
tries like Britain, Germany and Japan 
the war dislocations will soon be for- 
gotten. 


HEN all this has been said, 
however, a residue of youth- 
ful lawlessness remains which can- 
not be so easily explained. After all, 
why should this lawlessness be so 
pronounced in the United States, 


Britain, Germany and Japan—where 
urban standards of living are high— 
rather than in countries with far 
worse slums and poverty? Above all, 
why should youthful cynicism and 
nihilism have become such a prob- 
lem in Sweden, the wealthiest coun- 
try in Europe, untouched by the war 
and with enviable welfare-state in- 
stitutions? 

Clearly, another principle is at 
work today which is driving young 
people to rebellion and on this some 
light has been thrown by the British 
problem of the Teddy boys whose 
uniform has conveniently made it 
easier to study them. And this Ed- 
wardian costume, this uniform, is 
also a telltale sign that the phenome- 
non of the Teddy boys has become 
that of a subculture in current Eng- 
lish life. 

First, there is the question of num- 
bers. Estimates vary. In London, for 
example, the membership of Teddy 
boy gangs has been put as low as 
15,000 and as high as 40,000. What 
seems clear, however, is that such 
gangs are found wherever in the 
rougher parts of London there is a 
concentration of taverns, movies, 
cafés and pinball-machine salons. 

Socially, the Teddy boys are re- 
cruited from the ranks of young ar- 
tisans, shop assistants and workers. 
In age, they range from boys just 
out of school to young men in their 
twenties who in these days of full 
employment have plenty of money in 
their pockets (it is a matter of pres- 
tige among Teddy boys to be able 
to flash pound notes around). By no 
means all Teddy boys are delin- 
quents; the latter are probably only 
a minority, although this includes the 
gang leaders and their equally reck- 
less girl friends. And what distin- 
guishes the Teddy boys is not so 
much the trend to violence—of which 
in earlier days there was plenty in 
industrial England—as their cynical 
amorality and the deliberate way in 
which they proclaim that the sole 
law is that of the stronger. What has 
shocked public opinion is the almost 
inexplicable brutality with which 
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Teddy boys have set upon outnum- 
bered victims. 

Yet this is not everything. The 
need for the Teddy boy uniform is 
a revealing symptom. These Edward- 
ian clothes are relatively quite ex- 
pensive, yet on Saturday evenings in 
certain parts of London one can see 
youngsters flock into special tailor 
shops where they are sold long 
draped jackets and tight trousers for 
£15 or £20 or queue regularly at 
barber shops for elaborate haircuts 
costing them 10 shillings—large sums 
by English standards. But the youths 
spend them eagerly, evidently finding 
worth while recompense in the sense 
of “belonging” to a Teddy boy group 
and wearing clothes which proclaim 
and express their standing. All this 
shows up Teddy-boyism as a_ sub- 
culture. 
scornful rejection of English welfare- 
state morality. Positively, it has 
touches from cynical gangster films 
and pulp magazines, mostly Ameri- 


Negatively, it is built on 


can. It hearkens back to the rougher 
English past—hence the Edwardian 
dress. It is a subculture placed in 
a world of queasy dance halls, easy 
sex, American slang, lounging on 
city pavements, drink and gambling 
and—sometimes—the acceptance of 
violence and crime. As a subculture 
of rebellion it is a pathetic effort, yet 
because it is just such a cultural 
rebellion its attraction for certain 
types of boys is immense. As Donald 
Ford, formerly of the London Coun- 
ty Council, has written: 

“The vicious Teddy boy is usually 
a failure in his school and his home 
has failed him. He seeks above all 
other things some form of esteem 
and he achieves it by his way of 
dressing and is association with 
others who dress like him.” 

The important word here is “fail- 
ure.” An unusually large number of 
boys are growing up in the English 
welfare-state today to 
whom home, school and job give no 


society of 


sense of “belonging,” of proper es- 
teem. So they rebel and go seeking 
these things in the anti-social life of 
the Teddy boys. The viciousness is 
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a defiant answer, a purposeless re- 
bellion against the society which, they 
feel, neglected them. 

England’s Teddy boys represent 
probably the most easily recognizable 
attempt by youth to institutionalize 
anti-social behavior aimed against 
law-abiding society. But studies in 
other countries bring out the same 
angry sense of neglect among many 
young people of today. For instance, 
the young members of tough Ameri- 
can city gangs still feel that Ameri- 
can middle-class culture and morals 
are something out of their reach: 
Hence their need of the group life 
and esteem provided by the gangs. 
In Germany and Japan, too, where 
the old bourgeois society has had 
some hard knocks, studies show that 
a minority of boys and girls are 
given the feeling that they have no 
proper place in the society around 
them, that they are given no chance 
to express themselves, and so are 
attracted toward the glamor of anti- 
social recklessness. The trend is one 
of protest. 


Wi SHOULD our industrialized 
society, so much richer and 
better in its social conditions, fail 
to attract the loyalty of this par- 
ticular section of the youth? From 
the great mass of studies made by 
welfare workers, educationalists and 
sociologists, no one final answer can, 
but certain 
points seem fairly clearly proved. 
First, early failure in home and 
school almost always lies behind later 


of course, be drawn; 


delinquency and Teddy-boyism in its 
Schools with 
large classes where a boy has no 
sense of receiving individual atten- 


various forms. over- 


tion are a potent cause in arousing 
a sense of neglect. This seems ob- 
vious. Why should rich countries like 
the United States, Britain and Sweden 
still have any schools with classes 
of 50 to 60? The defect is clearly 
remediable. 

Broken homes and the prevalence 
of divorce are another cause. Un- 
happy, quarrelsome family life is ob- 
viously bad for children, but it has 


to be more clearly recognized than 
it is today that the remedy of divorce 
often leaves children without a proper 
feeling of emotional support and s 
may lead to delinquent trouble later, 
Again, the modern urban trend for 
more and more mothers to work out- 
side their homes can give children a 
sense of deprivation. From Sweden 
comes the interesting small point that 
modern small-apartment life, while 
admirably labor saving, provides not 
enough space for teenagers at home 
and therefore drives them into the 
streets. 

But all these are defects of detail, 
If we study modern discontented and 
delinquent youth, the main question 
we come up against is this: Is there 
something to be remedied in the fun- 
damental moral and cultural values 
of our society—our mid-20th cen- 
tury society? 

For, on the one hand, the hold of 
religion and the authority of the 
churches has been weakened, and so 
has parental authority. On the other 
hand the young, especially the big- 
city young, are continually exposed 
to questionable influences: to the 
cynicism of the sensational press, the 
overstimulation of too much movies 
and television, the open eroticism 
which inspires much of our adver 
tising and entertainment. Can it be 
wondered if some of the young, e 
pecially insecure. young people, take 
these latter values as their ideals? 
That this may be the root cause is 
suggested by the fact that the prob- 
lem of contemporary delinquency— 
not so much of ordinary criminality 
but of the aimless anti-social rebel- 
lion exemplified by Teddy-boyism— 
is found not in the poorer countries 
where traditional society is. still 
strong (as, by and large, in the 
Roman Catholic world), but in some 
of our most advanced states—in the 
United States, Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Japan and the like. In other 
words, the problem of the delinquent 
minority of our youth is part o 
the problem: “Whither the culture of 
our modern world?”—a_ problem 
never solved, but always absorbing. 
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The Second International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of the Atom 


marks the dawn of the age of fusion power 


Atomic Scientists Meet 
at the Summit 


By Friedrich Katscher 


GENEVA 

3 AuGUsT 1955, the Palais des Na- 
tions, headquarter of the United 
Nations in Geneva, was the scene 
of an impressive rendezvous. More 
than 2,500 people from 72 countries 
gathered in the stately yellow build- 
ing, overlooking the blue lake, for 
the First International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

Since it was the time of the “thaw” 
in Russia, after Stalin’s death, the 
countries of the Soviet bloc (with 
the exception of Red China) had 
sent their scientists to this huge 
gathering to prove that they really 
meant coexistence. And they did not 
come with empty hands. This seemed 
the occasion to disclose scientific and 
technical knowledge which had been 
accumulated for years behind a cur- 
tain of secrecy. 

East and West finally seemed to 
have realized that it was stupid to 
hide basic facts—laws of nature 
cannot be kept secret and funda- 
mental knowledge is not the property 
of any single nation. Thus, in two 
weeks of lectures and free discus- 
sions, the world’s leading atomic 
physicists, chemists, technicians, bi- 
dlogists and physicians, especially 
those of the U. S., the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France and Canada, revealed 
for the first time technical details of 
atomic reactors, atomic fuel, the ef- 
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fects of radiation on materials, 
animals and man, and the manifold 
uses of radioactive isotopes in in- 
dustry, medicine and research. The 
most up-to-date information was 
available on every subject, and if 
some technical points were not 
clarified it was only for commercial 
reasons—in order to guard a market 
monopoly. 

After long separation, the world 
of atomic science had come together 
and presented a progress report 
covering almost 15 years of work. 

Thus, it seemed unlikely that the 
Second Conference on the peaceful 
uses of atomic power, held in 
Geneva during the first two weeks of 
September, could equal the first meet- 
ing in dramatic importance. After 
all, only three years had passed, 
progress had been gradual, and most 
new insights had already been pub- 
lished in learned journals. Yet, the 
Second Conference turned out to be 
even more thrilling. Not because new 
discoveries had been held back to be 
dramatically revealed at this oc- 
casion, but because all secrecy was 
lifted from one of the most fasci- 
nating topics of the atomic age: the 
peaceful taming of the H-bomb—the 
controlled thermo-nuclear fusion for 
the purpose of gaining energy. 

The Conference attracted more 
than 6,000 delegates, observers and 
journalists, from 69 countries, and 
twice as many papers—2,300—were 
presented. In 1955, they filled 15 
volumes; now, the complete proceed- 
ings amount to 33 volumes of 500 


pages each (pre-publication price: 
$435). Since it was impossible to 
stuff all these lectures into 12 work- 
ing days, only 650 were selected for 
oral presentation, among them about 
200 papers from the U. S. 

In 1955, the U. S. showed one 
working atomic reactor. This year, 
no less than four functioning Ameri- 





AFTER EXPLOSION: PEACEFUL USE 


can “piles” were displayed, one of 
which was assembled during the 
Conference so that delegates could 
watch its construction and operation. 
Two of the reactors, which are mass- 
produced, were housed in an indus- 
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trial and commercial “atoms-for- 
peace” exhibit of 13 nations and 327 
firms in the Palais des Expositions, 
in downtown Geneva. 

The second, purely scientific ex- 
hibition on the grounds of the 
Palais des Nations showed the atomic 
feats of 20 countries. About half of 
this show was taken up by the U. S. 
exhibit, an imposing triumph for 
U, S. science and technology. 

Four of the foremost U. S. re- 
search centers—Princeton University, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory and 
the University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratory—not only exhibited 
models of their apparatus to harness 
the enormous power of the hydrogen 
bomb for everyday use, they also 
shipped a dozen original “live” 
fusion machines of the latest design 
to Geneva. And the public was able 
to see these machines in operation, 
assembled at one place for the first 
and probably also for the only and 
last time, demonstrations of science 
in the making. 

By comparison, the displays of the 
other countries were dull and life- 
less. The most interesting pieces of 
the Soviet section were a life-size 
Sputnik III, an original fusion ma- 
chine of 1952 (long since out of 
date), and the model of OGRA, the 
newest Soviet thermonuclear research 
apparatus finished only a short time 
ago. If the Soviets have revealed all 
they have done in the fusion field— 
and it seems they would be proud 
to show any new, successful dis- 
coveries—they are certainly behind 
America in the race for a solution 
of man’s most difficult, but also most 
rewarding, technological problem. 

The same is true about British 
fusion research. In January, when 
Britain and the U. S. jointly made 
the first public announcement about 
their thermonuclear research, _ it 
seemed as if the British had sur- 
passed America. But since America 
revealed the whole spectrum of its 
efforts in Geneva, the British Zeta 
and Sceptre machines look a bit 
forlorn. 


The British physicists have put all 
their eggs in one basket, and since 
practical fusion power is still very 
far away—as Geneva has shown— 
they might have chosen the wrong 
track. America, however, has boldly 
tried several different approaches. It 
is evident that the future of thermo- 
nuclear energy, and its practical ap- 
plications, depend upon increasing 
experimental and theroretical knowl- 
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STRAUSS: SECRETS ARE SECRET 


edge of the underlying physics. The 
wide variety of U. S. research ma- 
chines certainly will help to gain 
better understanding of this highly 
complex field and thus pave the way 
ior the future. 

In theoretical research—15 coun- 
tries presented about 100 papers on 
fusion—the Conference showed much 
similarity in ideas and results. It 
was generally agreed ihat practical 
fusion power is still in the distant 
future. The Conference also dispelled 
some unrealistic views about ordi- 
nary (fission) nuclear power which 
will not come as fast as some en- 
thusiasts have been predicting. 

Though strictly scientific, the Con- 
ference, of course, had many political 
overtones. There was fraternization 
between scientists from Communist 
and non-Communist countries,~ and 
the Russians—dressed much better 


than in 1955—came out of their shell, 








but keen competition for scientific 
reputation was visible. (Otherwise, 
the U. S. would hardly have spent 
a reported $4.5 million for ihe ex. 
hibit alone.) 

Political differences 
evident in the press conferences. The 
American proposal of non-military 
uses of nuclear explosions for 
“seographic engineering” —blasting 
of harbors, digging of channels, 
etc.—evoked strong Soviet opposi- 
tion. The Soviet Chief Delegate, 
V. S. Emelyanov, alleged that these 
A- and H-explosions for earth 
moving jobs are only attempts to 
continue American weapons tests in 


were most 


disguise. 

Another point of divergence was 
the French disclosure of some tech- 
nical details of the method for 
separating atomic fuel and. simul. 
taneously, explosive uranium-235 
from natural uranium. Nobel Prize 
winner Sir John Crockcroft criticized 
this public exposure of a hitherto 
military secret. American chief dele: 
gate, Lewis L. Strauss, former chair. 
man of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, who had proposed the 
first atomic Conference in a speech 
in San Francisco, in April 1954, ex- 
plained that the U. S. delegation 
would not follow the French example. 

There was also some controvers' 
as to whether the Conference should 
be repeated and when. The British 
and the Soviets preferred smaller 
congresses dealing with special topics 
Strauss advocated a third conference 
in three years’ time, again in Geneva. 
The President of the Conference. 
Francois Perrin, French High Com- 
missioner for Atomic Energy. recom 
mended a pause of four years to give 
scientists enough time to gather new 
knowledge for the next big atomic 
assembly. 

Whatever will be decided about 
another international conference. this 
year’s meeting of the world’s leades 
in nucleonics will be remembered 4 
one of the most momentous events if 
the history of atomic science. for # 









marked the dawn of the age 
fusion power. 
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Industrial-agricultural work program in secondary schools, expansion of night courses 


are designed to limit applicants for colleges and universities 


SOVIET SCHOOL REFORMS 


HILE Sputnik-conscious 
| educators are re- 
examining the value of home eco- 
nomics and workshop courses, Soviet 
schools are introducing instruction in 
cooking and driving. However, un- 
like their American comrades, Soviet 
youngsters will not be able to choose 
these courses instead of algebra, 
physics or foreign languages. Cook- 
ing, driving and a great variety of 
vocational courses will be appended 
to the already heavy schedule of the 
Soviet student, 

The new emphasis on vocational 
traming is only one of many 
reversals of Soviet educational 
policy since 1917. Thus, diplomas 
and degrees, which were abolished 
in the early post-revolutionary years 
as class symbols, were reintroduced 
in the 1930s. Student uniforms, 
abolished after 1917, reappeared 
three decades later. The “revolu- 
tionary” permissiveness of Soviet 
schools was replaced in later years 
by a very stern authoritarianism, 
with the teacher wielding great 
powers. The “proletarian” system of 
“collective” examinations (a single 
student would “represent” a group 
which would then be passed or failed) 
gave way in the 1930s to a slightly 
modified version of the pre-1917 pro- 
cedure, with its individual, highly 
competitive examinations and a five- 
level scale of grades. 

In several aspects, Soviet educa- 
tional policy has recently completed 
full circle. A year ago, coeducation, 
stablished soon after the Bolshevik 





age of 
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Revolution but abolished just after 
World War II, was reintroduced. And 
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By Maurice Friedberg 


this year a number of features 
characteristic of Soviet education in 
the 1920s, but abandoned in the 
1930s, were brought back. These in- 
clude renewed emphasis on vocational 
studies and applied science in the 
secondary schools; restriction of fur- 
ther growth of the full-time university 
in favor of expansion of part-time 
higher education; and _ preferential 
treatment for students with work 
experience in industry or agriculture. 


HE sTorY behind these changes 

begins at the end of 1957, when 
Soviet educatio:.al journals began to 
print articles and letters complaining 
about deficiences in the curriculum. 
The chief complaint was that many 
courses are “divorced from life” and 
“are lagging behind it.” Then, last 
April 19, Soviet newspapers carried 
the complete text of a speech de- 
livered by Party Secretary Khrush- 
chev the previous day at the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the Young Com- 
munist League. 

Khrushchev criticized the existing 
system of Soviet secondary education 
as impractical. The ten-year school, 
he said, had forgotten its function as 
the educator of citizens of all walks 
of life and had, instead, acquired the 
orientation of a college-preparatory 





Maurice Friedberg of Hunter Col- 
lege has written for the Russian Re- 
view and other scholarly journals. 
This article is based on a study by 
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institute. This state of affairs, 
Khrushchev suggested, led high- 
school students to regard themselves 
as “junior members” of a higher 
caste. After graduation from the 
ten-year school, he said, “certain 
young men and women are not 
overly eager to work in factories, 
collective farms and state farms. They 
consider it, as it were, beneath their 
dignity. Such a snooty, contemptu- 
ous attitude toward physical labor is 
also to be observed in some families. 
If the child is not doing too well in 
school, some parents tell him: If you 
keep it up, you won’t be able to get 
into college, and you'll end up as a 
common worker in a factory.” 

Khrushchev found this situation 
particularly intolerable in view of 
the fact that in 1957 over 700,000 
ten-year-school graduates were not 
admitted to colleges, while the figure 
for 1953-56 was 2.2 million. Soviet 
institutions of higher education, 
Khrushchev pointed out, can only 
admit 450,000 freshmen annually, 
and only half of these into the day 
session. Khrushchev therefore pro- 
posed greater emphasis on voca- 
tional training in the secondary 
schools; expansion of evening ses- 
sions and correspondence courses in 
institutions of higher learning; and 
preferential treatment to mature ap- 
plicants for admission to institutions 
of higher learning. 

The response of university ad- 
ministrators was unusually swift. The 
June issue of the Herald of Higher 
Education carried an article by V. P. 
Yelyutin, the USSR Minister of 


Higher Education, which offered an 


19 








RAILWAY SWITCHMAN: 


outline for the implementation of 
Khrushchev’s suggestions. Yelyutin 
proposed: 

e Expansion of the role of evening 
colleges and collegiate and profes- 
sional correspondence courses — 
which now account for 880,000 stu- 
dents of the total university enroll- 
ment of 2.1 million. This expansion 
is to be particularly intensive in the 
non-European provinces, The Kha- 
barovsk Automobile and Highway 
Institute in the Far East and the 
Karaganda Mining Institute in Ka- 
zakhstan, both scheduled to 
this year, were cited as examples of 
this expansion. 

¢ Preferential admission at insti- 
tutions of higher learning to veterans 
of World War II, demobilized mem- 
bers of the peacetime armed forces, 


open 


and persons with at least two years’ 
work experience. Up to 80 per cent 
of the freshman class may be selected 
from this group. The remaining 20 
per cent are to be selected on the 
basis of competitive entrance exami- 
nations. 

® Coordination of the curricula of 
day-session departments of agricul- 
ture, engineering and applied sci- 
ence with the needs of neighboring 
industrial and 


agricultural enter- 


"YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN ARE NOT OVERLY EAGER’ 
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prises. In addition, students are to 
be assigned to perform part-time 
work in these enterprises, either at 
the rate of a fixed number of days 
per week, or several days in a row. 
(The latter procedure may be more 
successful in rural areas during sow- 
ing or harvest time.) 

@ In the final stages of their train- 
ing, superior evening-session and 
correspondence students should be 
permitted to transfer to a full-time 
course of study, or else take a heavier 
load of academic work. Such stu- 
dents may be fully released from 
their regular employment, or as- 
signed to a reduced working sched- 
ule. These students are to be pro- 
vided with a stipend of up to 1,000 
rubles per month. 

These new policies for institutions 
of higher learning were followed in 
drawing up plans for the 1958-59 aca- 
demic year and are already in effect. 
They are likely to bring certain im- 
mediate benefits to the Soviet regime, 
but may also entail some long-range 
losses. 

Thus, Khrushchev was correct 
when he predicted in his April 18 
speech that preferential treatment of 
mature applicants would bring to 
Soviet universities students who are 








genuinely interested in the fields ot 
their choice. Such students would 
doubtless be less likely to switch 
“majors,” and this, in turn, would 
save the state significant amounts of 
money and facilitate over-all eco. 
nomic planning. 

Preferential treatment for veterans 
of World War II seems to have only 
theoretical significance (even those 
who were only 20 in 1945 are now 
33), but the preference accorded to 
veterans of the peacetime armed 
forces is important. It may well 
make the Army a favored “waiting 
room” for admission to college, and 
perhaps thus influence a number of 
young men to make the Army their 
career. 

The new admissions policy will 
probably reduce the percentage of 
women students in colleges and uni- 
versities. The two-year waiting 
period necessary to become eligible 
for the 80-per-cent preferential va- 
cancies_ will start when 
these girls reach marriageable age 
(19-21). 
students is frowned upon by the 


only 


Since marriage among 


Soviet university administrators, 
many women will not wish to post- 
pone marriage until the age of 26 or 
later, Of course, this decrease in the 
percentage of 
likely to be less noticeable in such 


traditional Soviet “women’s profes 


women students is 


sions” as medicine and teaching. 
The expansion of evening session 
and correspondence courses creates 2 
number of problems. Among. the 
shortcomings of part-time evening 
study are insufficient time for seri 
ous homework, complications in ar 
ranging sequences of courses which 
necessitate prerequisites and core 
quisites, obstacles in the way of con 
sultation with the teacher. a very high 
level of attrition in the student body. 
difficulty in organizing vital depart 
mental activities, 
somewhat lower academic standards 
and poorer-quality teaching. ( Numer 
ous articles in the Soviet press indi 
cate that in Russia, as elsewhere, the 
evening divisions are staffed by the 
least qualified personnel.) As {0! 


extracurricular 
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correspondence courses, the student 
has no opportunity at all to partici- 
pate in classroom discussion, to per- 
form laboratory experiments, or to 
benefit from access to well-stocked 
libraries, 

The present reforms also lead to 
lower academic standards. Many a 
Soviet college teacher may attempt 
to graduate more and more candi- 
dates in the evening session and cor- 
respondence courses, for this would, 
no doubt, be interpreted as evidence 
not only of his own teaching gifts but 
also of the wisdom of the new Soviet 
policies. 


HEREAS the reform of higher 
MY ciscaton is already an ac- 
complished fact, the overhaul of the 
ten-year school system is still under 
discussion. It appears likely that the 
course of study in the seven-year 
school will be lengthened to eight 
years, and in the ten-year school to 
eleven or possibly twelve years; that 
a variety of vocational courses will 
be introduced, as well as periods of 
compulsory work in factories and on 
collective farms for all secondary- 
school seniors; and that the network 
of evening secondary schools will be 
vastly expanded. 

These measures are designed: 

¢ To limit the number of appli- 
cants to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. A student who is assured of a 
position as a skilled worker might be 
more successfully dissuaded from 
applying for admission to college. By 
keeping excess high-school graduates 
out of colleges, the Soviet authorities 
avoid the necessity of sending them 
to perform menial tasks after col- 
lege—and with it the danger of creat- 
ing a class of frustrated intelligentsia, 
forced to abandon what they already 
consider their life careers. 

* To make it impossible for Soviet 
high-school students to obtain any 
certificate or diploma without hav- 
ing tasted some physical labor. One 
writer, for example, suggested that 
the entire eleventh year of the re- 
organized ten-year school be spent on 
a full-time job. 
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© To create a permanent emerg- 
ency labor force of many millions of 
students, Some Soviet educators pre- 
dict that two to three students will 
provide a factory or farm with the 
equivalent of the output of one full- 
time employe. 

© To make overall planning easier. 
The vocational curriculum of every 
school is expected to be drawn up in 
consultation with local industry or 
agriculture officials: each secondary 
school would teach the skills needed 
by the local economy. 

During 1957-58, some 50 schools 
in the Russian Republic adopted the 
experimental curriculum, This year, 
their number will be increased to 
about 200. 

It appears that reorganization of 
the secondary schools is proceeding 
slowly because of a conflict of in- 
terests between two networks of 
Soviet secondary schools. The Edu- 
cation Minister of the Russian Re- 
public, Y. I. Afanasenko, wants to in- 
corporate vocational training into the 
existing secondary schools’ curricu- 
lum, G. Zelenko, head of the USSR 
Central Labor Reserve Board, dis- 


agrees and proposes instead a new 
system of compulsory eight-year 
schooling, to be followed by two or 
three years of vocational training in 
the technical schools which are ad- 
ministered by his Labor Reserve sys- 
tem, 

Regardless of the outcome of this 
jurisdictional dispute, however, the 
“vocationalized” Soviet secondary 
schools will become, in effect, a modi- 
fied version of the “FZO” labor re- 
serve schools, which in addition to 
industrial skills also claim to provide 
their students with general secondary 
education. It is significant, there- 
fore, that the July 1958 issue of Gen- 
eral Education admitted that as a 
rule, FZO alumni lack overall cul- 
tural background. Since this back- 
ground will now be more difficult to 
acquire in the industry-oriented col- 
leges and universities, one of the most 
likely effects of the 1958 Soviet school 
reforms will be a further decline of 
the liberal arts. On the whole, the 
new system may well produce addi- 
tional millions of competent tech- 


nicians, but it is likely to train fewer 
truly educated men and women. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T A TIME when appeasement of 

Hitler passed as political wisdom 
in some British circles, publicist Mal- 
colm Muggeridge turned this attitude 
into a clever parody. He imagined 
how leading British newspapers 
would have reacted to the news of 
the tragedy of “General Othello” in 
the island of Cyprus. And he repre- 
sented one of the stuffier organs of 
the appeasement school as writing: 
“From the moment when the Sultan 
began to mass troops, we have said 
there was just one course for Britain 
to take: Retreat with Honor, With- 
draw with Dignity.” 

I recall this satire because one 
can hardly pick up a newspaper with- 
out finding in the news or letter 
columns some new ingenious scheme 
for welshing on the national obliga- 
tion to defend Formosa and, if nec- 
essary, other areas under Chinese 
Nationalist control. The correspond- 
ence columns of the New York Times, 
in contrast to that newspaper’s edi- 
torial policy, have contained many 
variations on the theme: “Retreat 
with honor, withdraw with dignity.” 

I quote a typical paragraph from 
one of many long letters: 

“Is it not possible that the United 
Nations provides an opportunity for 
extrication with honor as a respon- 
sible member of the 
community, whether or not the Reds 
agree to UN jurisdiction? Could we 
not even accept an Assembly vote 
that took us out of Quemoy and 
Matsu, protected the committed Chi- 
nese on Taiwan and the Pescadores, 
and left the status of this area to 
eventual UN jurisdiction?” 

The writer of this letter seems to 


international 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


‘Why Die for 
Fort Sumter? 








It is 
not “we” who are in Quemoy and 
Matsu, but the Chinese Nationalists. 
Should we abandon them, the trans- 
action will not look any more savory 
if the UN acts as midwife. 

And the proposal to turn over 
Taiwan to the UN, apart from the 
obvious inability of the UN to ad- 
minister or defend the island ef- 
fectively, ignores the fact that a 
member government of the UN is 
already functioning on Taiwan. Can 
one seriously imagine that Chiang 
Kai-shek would abdicate in favor of 
some impotent, flabby UN board of 
administration? Or that the United 
States would use arm-twisting meth- 


overlook several basic facts. 


ods to compel such abdication? 

In capsule form, the case of those 
who would bow to the Chinese Com- 
munist guns that began to roar on 
August 23 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Why die for Quemoy, a barren 
rocky little islet off the coast of 
China? Quemoy is_ indefensible. 
Quemoy and Matsu “belong” to 
China. In resisting the Red Chinese 
attempt to take the offshore islands 
we have no allies, no UN support. 

“Why die for Quemoy?” may be 
emotionally effective as a rhetorical 
question. But it will not stand up to 
rational analysis. Would a critic of 
Lincoln have made much sense if he 
had said in 1861: “Why die for Fort 
Sumter?”—an island much less de- 
fensible than Quemoy? The occasion 
of a conflict, international or internal, 
is rarely the underlying cause of that 
conflict. 

“Why die for Quemoy?” is remi- 
niscent of Marcel Déat’s “Why die 
for Danzig?”, of the assumption that 


permanent peace in Europe could be 
bought by the surrender of the Su. 
detenland and the Polish Corridor 
to Hitler. The overriding argument 
against this course was that Hitler's 
ambitions were obviously not limited 
to Danzig and the Sudetenland. 

In the same way, whether one con- 
siders the basically aggressive phil 
osophy of Communism or the specific 
record of the Chinese Communists, 
there is not the slightest prospect that 
they would be satisfied if the Quemoy 
and Matsu islands were transferred 
to them, A unilateral retreat on this 
issue, on the other hand, would have 
the gravest consequences for morale 
and will to resist in Formosa. The 
historical parallel with the Sudeten- 
land twenty years ago is ominous. 

Rationalizations for avoiding trou- 
ble by retreat, thereby piling up 
double trouble for the future, are 
always easy to find. Should we cave 
in on the offshore islands 
despite the brave words of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, one 
could expect the same voices to in- 
tone the same chorus whenever there 


issue, 


was a new Communist challenge. 

Why die for That 
really belongs to China, doesn’t it? 
Why die for Japan? Weren't the 
Japanese our enemies in the last war? 
Why die for the Philippines or Korea 
or Vietnam? Derogatory facts about 
the governments of these countries 
could easily be marshalled as occa- 
sion might require. For that matter, 
why die for Alaska? Doesn’t Russia 
have a pretty good claim to that terri- 
tory? And why die for Hawaii, with 
its large non-Caucasian population? 
Presumably this process of rational- 
ized retreat would end when we were 
pushed back to the continental limits 
of the United States. By that time, 
the Communist sweep in other con- 
tinents would be so complete that 
these could hardly be defended with 
much hope of success. 

We will be inviting a Pandora’ 
Box of future trouble if we settle for 
anything less than the maintenance 
of the status quo in the Strait of 
Formosa. 


Formosa? 
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WRITERS and WRITING 








Man Without Labor 


Reviewed by Ralph Ross 
Professor of humanities, University of Minnesota; 
co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


The Human Condition. 
By Hannah Arendt. 
Chicago. 333 pp. $4.75. 


However it is judged in the end, 
The Human Condition by Hannah 
Arendt is a work on the great scale, 
deep, powerful, compassionate. The 
mere attempt to write such a book 
today shows courage, for those most 
able to try the major key usually do 
not dare it, but make their reputations 
(if they do) on the exact and exhaus- 
tive analysis of a single theme. 

Limiting herself to Western civili- 
zation, Miss Arendt tries to tell what 
life has been like and what it is like 
today. She does not describe life in 
terms of its material conditions, but 
by the meanings men find and the 
ideals they seek. Her method is exam- 
ination of what men say in each age, 
and of the presuppositions of their 
language. She treats philosophers as 
men addressed to the great matters of 
their times—the city-state, the scien- 
tific revolution, the growth of sub- 
jectivism—not just as solvers of tech- 
nical problems. 

Words are understood not only as 
counters of deliberate statement, or 
subjects for logical analysis. Their 
etymologies are examined to reveal 
what is assumed but not said. The 
mind of an age is revealed in part by 
uncovering the assumptions of its 
language. As an instance, the use of 
“Father” for God, childless priests, 
national heroes (“Father of his coun- 
try” etc.) is often supposed to come 
from early patriarchal societies which 
Venerated the male parent. The op- 
posite may be the case: In following 
the ancient use of pater, people ap- 
propriaied to the male parent a word 
that perhaps meant something else. 
According to Fustel de Coulanges (on 
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whose The Ancient City Miss Arendt 
leans heavily), pater in Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit originally meant power, 
authority. It was applied to the head 
of the ancient family religion, and 
later to Jupiter (pater hominum de- 
orumque, father of gods and men), 
to senators, and to all who were hon- 
ored. To the Greeks, Romans and 
Hindus, the male parent was genitor, 
a word with a literal biological mean- 
ing. 

Now for the argument of the book. 
Miss Arendt uses the term vita activa 
to encompass three human activities: 
labor, work and action. Labor (its 
equivalent in all European languages 
means pain, effort and birthpangs) 
is bound up with the life-process it- 
self; it keeps us alive and produces 
recurrently what is constantly con- 
sumed. Work produces relatively en- 
during things, the artifacts that make 
the human world, the objects of art, 
the ideas of philosophy and science. 
The word for the products of work 
is “works.” There is no word for the 
products of labor, for they do not 
survive, but are consumed as our 
daily bread. Action is the interplay 
between men (not their “action” on 
materials) which constitutes the pub- 
lic sphere. Labor insures biological 
survival, work a relative permanence 
of the community, and action history 
and remembrance. 

Action alone is exclusively human. 
Its sphere, being public, is also po- 
litical. The distinction between pub- 
lic and private corresponds to that 
between the city and the household. 
The “social” (a word Roman in or- 
igin, without exact equivalent in 


Greek) is relatively new; its political 
form is the nation-state. For the an- 
cient Greek, a life spent in privacy 
(idios) is idiotic; privacy also means 
privation, deprivation of the public 
life. For the modern, private activ- 
ities aimed at survival are invested 
with public significance and make up 
“society.” Labor and money-making 
are now social goods, not just neces- 
sary conditions for the life of action. 

The root of action, says Miss 
Arendt, is speech. What men said and 
did was what defined them. Through 
the centuries, action has been de- 
graded in the interest of work. Homo 
faber (man the maker), not zoon 
politikon (political animal), became 
the modern definition and ideal of 
man. Finally, both ideals have been 
replaced by the contemporary animal 
laborans (laboring animal), whose 
chief values are abundance, pleasure 
and consumption of goods. 

Ours, then, is a society of laborers, 
in which great production is honored 
and great consumption admired. But 
we are already on the way to becom- 
ing a society of jobholders, tenders 
of the machine, time-servers, whose 
labor is without initiative or interest. 
As other social classes disappear, and 
their ideals with them, there is less 
and less chance of diverting the flood. 
Instead, we move on to increased pro- 
duction with decreased labor. The 
specter that confronts us in automa- 
tion is “a society of laborers without 
labor.” 

I will make no general criticisms, 
in this limited space, of Miss Arendt’s 
thesis. Like Fustel in The Ancient 


City, she reveals what interests her by 
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excluding other matters perhaps 
equally pertinent. I want instead to 
touch on some of the dangers of her 
method. 

What we call “social science” is 
often defined as “the study of man.” 
It is a study of man, to be sure, but 
so is literature, philosophy and his- 
tory. Miss Arendt’s method, a hu- 
manistic and historical one, is in- 
dispensable. But the social sciences, 
too, yield knowledge that cannot be 
discovered by other methods. Miss 
Arendt, rightly, finds the growth of 
social science characteristic of our 
time, and sees that it would not have 
been supported as it is in other times. 
But she not only refuses to grant its 
virtues; she believes that “behavioral 
science” is completing the standardi- 
zation of man begun by economics. 
It is like saying that, by describing 
the “class struggle,” Plato, Aristotle 
and Marx imposed it on us. 

A constant danger in coming to 
conclusions based on the meaning 
and use of a word is that there may 
be other words equally pertinent but 
Miss Arendt points out 
that the demand for a community to 


overlooked. 


be a corpus, a body, is initially Chris- 
tian, betrays the unpolitical 
character of the Christian community. 
In pre-Christian Latin, the term cor- 
pus rei publicae meant the population 
inhabiting a res publica, and did not 
carry the metaphor of organism in 
the Christian term. Further, she tells 
us, the corresponding Greek term 
soma “is never used in pre-Christian 
Greek in a political sense,” but seems 
to occur for the first time in Paul. 
Of course, the metaphor has con- 
tinued, was basic to mediaeval politi- 
cal theory, and served nobly the jus- 
tification of the divine right of kings 
(the relation of the head to the rest 
of the body was a serious political 


and 


concern of James I, whose own head 
was in danger). So it is valuable 
to learn that the metaphor arose with 
Christianity. But did it? 

To show that the metaphor did not 
exist earlier, it is not enough to dis- 
cover that the word “body” was never 
used in such a political sense. What 
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of other words? When Plato wrote 
that the state is the individual writ 
large, wasn’t he using he same meta- 
phor? 

The idea of the polity as an or- 
ganism was apparently so old in 
Greece that political terms were used 
in medicine. Alcmaeon of Croton— 
who, according to Aristotle, was a 
young man when Pythagoras was 
old—conceived of health as a bal- 
ance of opposites in the body. The 
word he used for “balance” was 
isonomia, which also meant equality 
of political rights. That this was not 
accidental is shown by the word he 
used for “disease,” monarchia, which 
he defined as rule by one of the 
opposites over the other. 

Miss Arendt’s method also brings 
her to the nearly insuperable prob- 
lem of finding a word’s every use. 
She writes of “ ... the most revolu- 
tionary modern contribution to the 
subject of property, according to 
which property was not a fixed and 
firmly located part of the world ac- 
quired by its owner in one way or 
other but, on the contrary, had its 
source in man himself, in his pos- 
session of a body and his indisputable 
ownership of the strength of this 


body, which Marx called labor- 
power.” 
Miss Arendt continues: “Thus, 


modern property lost its worldly 
character and was located in the per- 
son himself, that is, in what en in- 
dividual could lose only along with 
his life.” 

There are two points involved, 
which should have been distin- 
guished. One is the location of 
property in man himself; the other 
is its location in the labor of his 
body. The second point is the real 
issue here. For Locke, who made 
this revolution, man has property in 
himself, i.e., he owns himself and his 
labor, and so owns what he produces. 
Locke, like Miss Arendt, makes one 
point out of two. But the revolu- 
tionary part of his doctrine was that 
labor, not the person, was the source 
of property. Indeed, since Locke’s 
argument was used to attack absentee 









ownership, it was understood ag 
opposing belief in the person as the 
source of property. 


Aristotle had seen property as q ‘ 


kind of extension of personality. A 
man expresses himself through his use 
of property, as he does through his 
person. Hence a propertyless man 
is deprived of personality develop. 
ment and expression at some level, 
Property (as what one owns) is 
“one’s own,” in the sense that it is 
a logical consequence of the meaning 
of “person.” To be a person fully, 


Aristotle believes, is to have property, — 


Locke’s revolution, one followed 
by Smith, Ricardo and Marx, ex. 
tends the Aristotelian justification of 
property to what we produce, a par- 
ticular aspect of what we own, if in- 
deed we own it. Then it turns on 
Aristotle (most clearly in Marx) by 
denying that any other ownership is 
justified. Thus man, except as pro- 
ducer, ceases to have anything that 
is his own. 

Perhaps, above all, in a study that 
relies throughout on the precise and 
various meanings of words, it is 
dangerous to quote or paraphrase 
from memory, however good. I 
think Miss Arendt misinterprets 
Kant, but that is another question. 
By paraphrasing from memory, she 
is able to speak of “the Kantian for- 
mula that no man must ever become 
a means to an end, that every human 
being is an end in itself.” Kant was 
not so fatuous. He said that “all 
rational beings come under the law 
that each of them must treat itself 
and all others never merely as means, 
but in every case at the same time as 
ends in themselves.” The phrase “at 
the same time” implies that we may 
treat others as means; “merely” 
make the proper qualification. 

Finally, Miss Arendt misleads the 
reader by her own lack of qualifica 
tions. She is deeply interested im 
slavery, a crucial matter for the un- 
derstanding of labor. Writing of the 
“Christian emphasis on the sacred- 
ness of life,” she says: “The old com 
tempt toward the slave, who had been 
despised because he served only life’s 
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necessities and submitted to the com- 
ulsion of his master because he 


y asa! anted to stay alive at all costs, 
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Christian era.” But with no more on 












ity, A could not possibly survive in the 
his use 
ish his |the subject, the reader may believe 
s man }tvat Christianity ended slavery (the 
eve church didn’t even oppose it), that 
> ie \Christians didn’t have slaves (high 
ns) = church officials exchanged gifts of 
at it is slaves), that at least official Chris- 
reaning tianity didn’t create slaves (Pope 
m fully, regory XI excommunicated the 
operty, ‘Florentines in 1376 and ordered their 
ollowed P2Slavement; Pope Nicholas V. in 
rx, ex. }/452. empowered the Portuguese king 
Goul of fo sell into slavery all Moslems, 
a par. eathens, and other foes of Christ). 
1. if in ur very word “slave” is a variant 
ins on P! Slav, because of the great raids 
rx) by FY Christian slavetraders on Slavic 
rship is ples, from about the eighth centu- 
as pro- FY" Marseilles was an enormous slave 
ng that art in the sixth century. In 595, 
ope Gregory the Great himself pur- 
dy that hased English slaves. 
seo Gn What, then, is Miss Arendt telling 
it js PS? Perhaps, that Christians could 
aphrase {°° should) not despise slaves? Did 
ood, | [htistianity end contempt per se for 
terprets plaves? Miss Arendt seems to mean 
uestion, Pat. if her commas are not typo- 
ry, she praphical errors. The church had, 
‘an for 3° fact, admitted slaves to the sacra- 
become ents, including matrimony, and so 
hun tobably relieved some misery. But 
ant was PUSuStine himself, disdaining Aris- 


vat “all fotle’s theory that some men were 


the law #@ves by nature, held that slavery is 
at itself ivinely ordained as retribution for 
means, ~2man sin. Even Thomas followed 
time as PUSUStine in this doctrine. Does it 
ase ae liminate contempt? From some, 
we may thaps from others, most unlikely. 
merely” hristians believe the Jewish mission 
i as necessary and culminated in 
ads the hrist. Has that eliminated anti- 
ualifica- itism ? 
sted in I hope I’ve made it clear that my 
the un [’™Ments have been an attempt to 
o of the tke a serious book seriously. Obvi- 
cacrel: PY. The Human Condition is the 
old con- it of many years, enormous read- 
ad been and much wisdom, The reader’s 
ly life's response should be a feeling of 
7 itude. 
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Colonies and Democracy 


Lieutenant in Algeria. 
By Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber. 
Knopf. 231 pp. $3.50. 


SERVAN-SCHREIBER is the founder 
and editor of the French weekly, 
L’Express. As a reserve officer, he 
was called up for a tour of duty and 
he saw active service in Algeria dur- 
ing the latter part of 1956. The book 
recounts his experiences and _skil- 
fully directs the story to the purpose 
of clarifying the issues of the Al- 
gerian conflict. 

The author is a keen observer and 
a superb reporter. He recreates the 
atmosphere of tension, suspicion, bit- 
terness and hatred of guerilla war- 
fare. The actors in the drama emerge 
as living and thinking persons whom 
their comrades should have no diffi- 
culty in identifying despite the pro- 
tective disguise which the author has 
found necessary. The descriptions of 
patrols, Arab ambushes, French en- 
circlements and reprisals, and the 
consequent looting, terror and dis- 
regard of human life are among the 
besi ‘n imperialist literature. And 
especially noteworthy is the probing 
into the hearts and minds of the few 
officers and men—dedicated soldiers 
of France—who recognized the crimi- 
nal folly of prevailing methods, and 
who risked and often sacrificed their 
lives in the effort to break the circle 
of terror, reprisals and more terror. 

The book, however, is far more 
than a vivid record of war experi- 
ences. With commendable courage, 
the author gets to the heart of the 
present problem of colonialism. No 
longer awed by European superiority, 
natives challenge foreign domination. 
The rebel extremists resort to terror 
which provokes the Army to blind 
fury. Every native becomes suspect. 
The troops dare not wait to identify 
the true enemy: They fire first and 
check later. The killing of innocents 
swells the ranks of the dissidents and 
involves the entire native population 
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in at least passive support of the 
rebellion. This in turn provokes col- 
lective reprisals which deepen hatreds 
and render reconciliaton impossible. 

This pattern of revolt and suppres- 
sion has been in evidence in many 
colonial areas. The British have gen- 
erally been able to extricate them- 
selves by timely concessions, but the 
French have too often clung to the 
old order until overwhelmed by dis- 
aster, as in Indo-China. In Tunisia 
and Morocco, they did yield at the 
last hour, but the French settlers of 
Algeria have thwarted all efforts at 
a peaceful solution. 

The author finds the root of the 
trouble in the French settlers of Al- 
geria and in the weakness and cow- 
ardice of the Government leaders in 
Paris. The “big settlers” have long 
enjoyed economic privileges and the 
large French Algerian community has 
been accustomed to a superior status. 
Compromise must involve the loss of 
privilege, which the settlers are un- 
willing to yield. Hence, the determi- 
nation to crush opposition by force. 
The Army naturally falls in with this 
policy, partly because of the intimate 
contacts with the settlers and partly 
because of the provocation of the na- 
tive extremists. 

There is ample evidence in this 
book that Army officers and men 
have been bitterly aware that sup- 
pression is not pacification. Limited 
efforts have been made to isolate the 
extremists by seeking the confidence 
of the masses through kindliness and 
the alleviation of poverty and wretch- 
edness. But these attempts have been 
frustrated both by the native die- 
hards and by routine reprisals of the 
army which the settlers have de- 
manded. 

The deadlock in Algeria could be 
broken only by courageous leader- 





ship in Paris. But the Fourth Repub- 
lic proved unequal to the task of 
formulating a clear-cut policy. Few 
politicians were willing to assume re- 
sponsibility and the Army was left 
to flounder in an “appalling vacuum.” 
In the end, the Parliamentary authori- 
ties lost the respect of the military 
and civilian leaders in Algeria, and 
contempt bred disloyalty and defi- 
ance. The Fourth Republic collapsed. 

The unfolding of the Algerian 
tragedy has revealed a fundamental 
weakness in Western civilization, 
namely, the incompatibility of im- 
perialism with democracy. Even as 
popular government has advanced in 
Western Europe, imperialism has 
clung to absolutist rule, employing 
violence and propaganda to main- 
tain order. The result has been the 
jarring spectacle of totalitarianism in 
the colonies enforced in the name of 
free metropolitan society. This can- 
not endure. Either democracy must 
learn to respect the demands of the 
natives for self-government, aban- 
doning absolutist rule in overseas 
dominions, or totalitarian methods of 
imperialist domination will 
upon the home government and peo- 
ple to the detriment of freedom and 
democracy. 

Servan-Schreiber sensed this con- 
tradiction and warned of the danger 
to French democracy. But he has not 
pursued this point to its logical con- 
clusion. He assumes that the native 
Algerians hate the colonial apparatus 
rather than the mother country, 
France. If this means a modified 
form of control, his solution—none 
too clearly formulated—would like- 
wise be doomed to failure. For self- 
determination. if accepted in princi- 
ple, cannot be stopped halfway. Con- 
cessions to native pressure only en- 
courage further demands, until the 


react 


entire structure of imperialist rule 
collapses. Totalitarian governments, 
whether Fascist, Nazi or Communist, 
can dominate weaker peoples with im- 
punity. Democracy must yield free- 
dom to the colonies or face the dan- 
ger of itself succumbing to totali- 
tarian controls. 
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Last of the W] 


Always with Honor. 
By Gen. Baron Peter N. Wrangel. 
Speller. 356 pp. $5.00. 


As A HISTORICAL and _ political 
document, the memoirs of General 
Wrangel are a must for everyone in- 
terested in the Russian Revolution. 
They not only relate to events from 
1916 to 1920, but offer Wrangel’s 
interpretation of these events. And, 
while many readers may take these 
interpretations with a grain of salt, 
they help explain the failure of all 
attempts to crush Bolshevism by 
military means alone. 

For the White movement failed not 
only in southern Russia, where it 
was led by General Denikin and later 
by the author. It also failed in 
Estonia, under General Yudenich; 
in Archangel, under General Miller; 
and in Siberia, under Admiral Kol- 
chak. Thus, it seems logical to as- 
sume that, despite the different cir- 
cumstances and personalities of the 
commanders, there were common 
causes for its collapse. 

The commanders of the Whites 
held an extremely low estimate of 
the chances of the anti-Bolshevik 
movements organized by “democrats” 
and “intellectuals.” From the very 
first, they distrusted the Constituent 
Assembly, and the governments of 
N. V. Chaikosvky in the north and 
N. D. Avksentiev in the east, because 
they were under the “left-wing” 
leadership of democrats and social- 
ists, who were—to boot—civilians. 
This suspicion was at the basis of 
the plots against the civilian authori- 
ties in the north and east, which 
split the anti-Bolshevik camp and 
brought about its ruin. 

Always with Honor is a condensed 
English translation of the “Notes” 
written by Wrangel after he and 
his troops withdrew from the Crimea. 
Begun in 1921, on the yacht Lucullus, 
and continued in Serbia in 1922- 
1923, they were first published, 








Contributing editor, “Time”; Secretary, 
All-Russian Constitutent Assembly of 1918 


shortly after Wrangel’s death in 
1928, in Beloye Delo. 

The “Notes” cover four years, but 
their main emphasis is on the period 
between March 22 and November 3, 
1920, when Wrangel was commander. 
in-chief of the armed forces in the 
Crimea and the Northern Tauride 
district and sole ruler of this terri; 
tory. 

Partly autobiographical, the mem 
oirs concentrate on political and his} 
torical events and on the vindicatio 
of the White movement and th 
author’s participation in it. Ye 
Wrangel also criticizes the leading 
figures of the Whites, including hi 
predecessor and former superior of 
ficer, Denikin, with whom he dis 
agreed on_ strategy, tactics i’ 


hite Guards; 
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methods of government. And he con 


demns not only the Bolsheviks, buf P* 


also all socialists and democrats] 
most of the liberals, the Cossack 
separatists and the anti-Bolshevi 
partisans. 

While the unnamed editor of this 
English condensation of the origin 
Russian ‘“Notes’—done, on 
whole, with integrity—has tended t 


_ 


ences not only to Wrangel’s enemies 
but also to his colleagues. such # 
the Generals Pokrovsky, Shkur0 
Mamontov, Slashchev and _ others. | 

But it is, of course, regrettable tha 
many facts and statements of th 
author contained in the Russial 
original were eliminated. Hi 
“Notes,” for instance, made it cleat 
that Baron Wrangel was one of th 
few generals who not only oppose 
the February Revolution from 
very first, but immediately bega! 
to organize active resistance agains 
it. He wrote: 

“In my view, it was entirely it- 
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dispensable for the success of our 
undertaking to have a military or- 
ganization in the capital, command- 
ing at least a small military force 
and capable of moving into action 
at the requisite moment. . . . I was 
soon able to establish contact with 
officers of a number of units... . We 
managed to secure some funds. We 
organized a small staff, established 
firm contacts with all military 
schools and certain military units in 
the capital and its suburbs, and 
formed a number of militant officer 
groups. Our intelligence functioned 
excellently. We drafted a detailed 
plan for the occupation of the prin- 
cipal points of the city and the 
seizure of all persons who might 
prove dangerous.” 

This took place in April 1917. In 
the English text, it is all omitted. 

In the course of events that befell 
the White movement, even the most 
die-hard enemies of democracy were 
taught some lessons. Tardily, Gen- 
eral Wrangel came to the same con- 
clusion belatedly reached by Lenin— 
namely, that what the Russian 
peasantry did not want, could not be 
done. 

“We had to allay the peasants’ 
suspicion that our object in fighting 
the Reds was no other than to 
restore the rights of the great landed 
proprietors and take reprisals against 
those who had infringed those 
rights,” writes Wrangel. Hence the 
wording of his Land Order of May 


fer 25, 1920—“The land for the people 


and liberty in the structure of the 
state’—which sounds almost like a 
Socialist-Revolutionary slogan. This 
order might well illustrate Peter 
Struve’s formula that “left policies 
should be carried out by right hands.” 

And later, a note handed by 
Struve, then head of Wrangel’s dip- 
lomatic department, to French Pre- 
mier Millerand on June 20, 1920 de- 
dared: “Seizure by the peasants of 
land belonging to landed proprietors 
Must be recognized wherever it has 
laken place.” And “the future or- 
ganization of Russia must be based 
® agreement between the existing 
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separate entities. . . . The constitu- 
tion of their federal union must be 
based on the free expression of pub- 
lic opinion in representative and 
democratically elected assemblies.” 
How far was this from recognition 
of the achievements of the February 
Revolution so hated by the Right? 

The change of heart, unfortunately. 
came too late. The territory occupied 
by Wrangel was too small to feed 
both the troops and the population 
concentrated there. As soon as the 
Soviet armies concluded peace with 
Poland and were free of the pressure 
of a second front, they turned with 
full force against the Crimea. The 
fate of the Whites was sealed. In 126 
ships and boats, close to 150,000 
people were evacuated to Turkey 
and later to other areas. 50,000 
soldiers, 50,000 service personnel 
and 50,000 civilians chose an un- 
known future and the bitter bread 
of exile in preference to remaining 
under the Bolshevik yoke. 

Wrangel feels that the evacuation 
was carried out as brilliantly as the 
entire Crimean campaign. But others 
saw in both, and particularly in the 
evacuation, a wretched adventure, 
doomed from the first to catastrophe 
and futile loss of lives. 

From a historical point of view, 
neither of these interpretations is 
probably wholly right or wholly 
wrong. The Crimean campaign was 
not pure heroism, nor was it merely 
a criminal adventure. Whatever the 
final judgment of history, it was a 
vast and grim tragedy for Russia. 

Against the background of an in- 
human civil war, General Wrangel’s 
memoirs show the tragedy of the 
White movement and its leaders, 
headed by the author, who refused 
to despair to the very end. No wonder 
his admirers remember him as a 
hero without reproach. And former 
President Herbert Hoover, in his 
brief introduction to the book, calls 
Wrangel’s memoirs a story of great 
devotion to a country, to the resur- 
rection of Russia as a nation, and the 
defense of Europe against the Red 
terror. 








The man who 
reads dictionaries 





H. A. OVERSTREET, author of 
The Mature Mind and co-author of the 
forthcoming What We Must Know 
About Communism, says: 


ee HAT I most prize in Webster’s 

New World Dictionary is its 
quick usability. ‘All entries in a single 
alphabetical listing.’ I’ve hopscotched 
about in dictionaries of the older sort 
trying to find out where foreign 
phrases were kept, or the big names of 
history or literature. A single listing 
is, to my mind, prerequisite Number 
One of a good dictionary. Next, defi- 
nitions cut to the bone and put into 
plain English. Because I get both these 
in Webster’s New World Dictionary, I 
keep it on a near-by shelf, and I reach 
for it knowing that I’ll probably find 
what I’m looking for.” 


The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don't be misled! Make sure 
you get ‘‘the experts’ dictionary” — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 
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The Rediscovery of God 


The Rediscovery of Man. 
By Waldo Frank. 
Braziller. 491 pp. $6.95. 


HerE Is a book big in theme, 
generous in historic insights, univer- 
sal as well as personal in its reference, 
contemporary in feeling and fore- 
sight. It carries an apt subtitle: “a 
memoir and a methodology of mod- 
ern life.” Its major title, on the 
other hand, might more precisely 
have been “The Rediscovery of 
God,” since it has reference to the 
progressive discovery of man by 
man and of God by man. The “re- 
discovery” refers to the purity and 
wisdom of the initial insights of 
Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity and 
other great religions, which suffered 
grave eclipses and distortions over 
the centuries. 

The first discussion is as to why 
Christianity as a universally appeal- 
ing approach to self and God took 
hold so slowly and seems on the 
whole to have been so disappointing 
in fruitful result. Frank spells out 
the “failure of Europe’s methods for 
gearing ego and group with the 
sense of God.” Yet he is clear that a 
core of truth has been pronounced, 
and a residual nucleus of it was 
preserved. “It was there, an enzyme 
in the creed he [Jesus] had forced 
on his people . . . ready at any and 
at all times to enter their conscious- 
ness .. . and to become active knowl- 
edge.” 

Here is a characterization of “the 
West’s shift in half a thousand years 
from a culture based, however im- 
perfectly and however consciously 
dishonored, upon the knowledge of 
the Presence of God . . . to a faith 
in empirical information and _ its 
laws.” The transition was effected 
through the greater reliance on the 
sacrament as faith in an institution, 
in the “romantic revolutions” where 
in a later period the individual or 
collective ego “becomes the norm of 
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value”; in the fact that the machine, 
that mechanism, “becomes the new 
presence, in lieu of the presence of 
God.” 

This last is, of course, the condi- 
tion to which Frank believes con- 
temporary man has come. “This is 
the age of American business and of 
Russian Communism,” both of 
which lack “knowledge and method 
for coping with the human ego, in- 
dividual and collective.” 

The middle portions of the book 
are devoted to documenting this 
transition as reflected in the arts, the 
politics and even more the scientific 
and economic histories of Europe. 
And the theme proceeds to the 
analysis of the growing acknowl- 
edgment of the self as person, as 
this development occurred uniquely 
in the West. For “in the Russian and 
the Asian worlds . . . the concept 
of the person and of personal free- 
dom has never developed.” 

There: follows an original discus- 
sion of “relation as knowledge” and 
“relation as function,” showing how 
in relational there is a 
“transcendence beyond the relations 
of function.” There is a “knowledge 
beyond function” which “traces a 
direct relation with Being.” And this 
in turn leads on to the statement of 
the place of the Cosmic, of God, in 
life. Frank cautions that “the name 
of God has often changed its mean- 
ings . . . God must be consolidated 
not abandoned. He must be redefined, 
not abstractly through another word, 
but by experience and in experience 
. . . how the dialogue between person 
and God can be made common—how 
the person can be nourished and 
nurtured in a viable social-economic 
system,’—these are the basic chal- 
lenges of the thesis which occupies 
the balance of the book. 


realities 





The study of the “socio-integra. 
tion” of the community is perhaps 


the least novel and enlightening jn 


this abundant book. The advocacy 
of “some development of guild syn. 
dicalism” is not well thought 
through, even though the reasons for 
it are vigorously offered. 

On the other hand, the final dis 
cussion to which the book moves 
is the presentation of the suggested 
methodology of the self’s vital rela- 
tion to the Cosmic. “The distinctive 
trait of our Western culture has been 
the agony of this denial of the Cos. 
mic.” The deity has been variously 
approached says the 
author—through law, through sac 
ramentalism, through various forms 
of psychic analysis, through systems 
of method (for example, Yoga) from 
the East and from the West, as well 
as finally and with futility through 
sheer platform exhortation. The 
names of Ouspensky, Gurdjieff and 
F. M. Alexander are among those 
whom the author recalls to us as 
being recent “methods” proponents. 
Frank too proffers the tentative be- 
ginnings of a method which he at- 
tests have been helpful to him. Oddly 
enough, this interesting portion of 
his exposition is relegated to an ap- 
pendix, entitled “Points of Psycho- 
logical Technique.” 

Modesty is thus Frank’s keynote; 
and it is explicitly said that “every- 
thing remains to be done; in 
the technique, social, psychological, 
esthetic. This book is the barest nota: 
tion.” From the author’s point of 
view, setting forth a considered total 


in history, 


position in extenso, the book suc 
ceeds bountifully. From the reader's 
point of view, anxious to discover 
the unique elements in Frank’s life 
philosophy and religion the elabora- 
tion may indeed seem somewhat 
overdone. 

Yet, no one needs to assent to all 
the obiter dicta of this rewarding 
volume’to find it illuminating albeit 
solid reading. The problem of 
ligion—in its old and in its new 
embodiments—is perennial reasdl 
for new utterance by sensitive spirits 
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On SCREEN 


By John Keating 


‘Defiant Ones’ Shows New 
Concern With Racial Issue 


HE Page One headline in a re- 
T cent issue of Variety was un- 
equivocal: “H’WOOD NIX ON ‘LITTLE 
rock.” The lead paragraph ex- 
plained : 

“Hollywood wants 
Dixie’s segregation situation so far 
as thematic material for a picture is 
concerned. The policy is_ strictly 
hands off... . There’s [a] disinclina- 
tion to take on the idea of ‘equal 
status’ for Negroes despite the na- 
tional, nay, world-wide, attention 
which this is being given, in terms 
of Little Rock’s segregation prob- 
lem.” 

The story had been developed from 
an interview with David Diamond, an 


no part of 


independent producer who was ir- 
ritated by the failure of several 
studios to accept a script he had 
written “concerning current events 
south of the Mason & Dixon.” Mr. 
Diamond produced The Phenix City 
Story, a punched-up melodrama built 
around the sensational disclosures a 
couple of years ago of the “sin city” 
outside a Southern Army camp. His 
new script, according to Variety, is 
called Crisis in the South, and is 
said to include such factual ma- 
terial as the Emmett Till case. “The 
film industry hasn’t the courage to 
make a picture of this type.” Dia- 
mond is quoted as saying. 

There is no intention here to pre- 
sent a sweeping defense of Holly- 
wood film-makers, but this does seem 
too harsh a judgment. The fact is, as 
Variety's piece admits, Hollywood 
has grown increasingly daring in 
recent years. Such once-tabooed sub- 
jects as miscegenation, homosexuality 
and drug addiction have been the 
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themes of big-budget productions. 
True, Hollywood has most often ex- 
ploited these ideas for their sensa- 
tion value, but the fact is that the 
subjects are no longer verboten. 
Hollywood’s interest in these once- 
forbidden themes is not, of course, 
the result of any newly-acquired 
heroism. Movie-making is a business 
before it is an art, and, with tele- 
vision keeping millions of Americans 
home at night, the overseas market 
has become increasingly important. 
Today, the financial returns from 
European, Asian and African ex- 
hibition may represent more than 
half a picture’s total gross. Conse- 
quently, the peculiar attitudes of the 
more benighted sections of this 
country no longer dictate what can 
and can’t be shown on the screen. 
Witness, for example, Stanley 
Kramer’s The Defiant Ones, which 
the Variety story parenthetically con- 
cedes, in a positive gush of under- 
statement, presents “some show of 
concern with the racial issue.” An 
impressive film, it avoids the polemic, 
the pat and the trite-but-true as it 
develops, in exciting motion-picture 
terms, the dash for freedom of two 
fugitives from a chain gang, one 
white and one Negro. The Negro, a 
one-time share-cropper, has a deep 
scorn and distrust for all whites. The 
white man, a former bellhop and 
parking-lot attendant, is an amalgam 
of all the prejudices and myths which 
are the heritage of the po’ white. 
But they are shackled together and 
must escape together or be caught 
together. (This detail disturbed me. 
I know nothing about chain gangs, 
but it seemed strange to me that 


a white prisoner and a Negro would 
be chained together.) 

As they slog through swamps, 
slither helplessly in a clay pit, ford 
a river and face a lynch mob, their 
mutual distrust, fear and hate break 
out time and again. But along with 
these flare-ups, there is a dawning 
growth of something like under- 
standing and when, in the end, their 
enforced brotherhood proves stronger 
than the possibility of escape, it is 
believable in the context of the film. 

They are very unheroic heroes, 
these defiant ones, full of viciousness, 
weakness, cruelty. But they achieve 
heroic stature as developed by 
writers Nathan E. Douglas and 
Harold Jacob Smith, and as they are 
embodied in powerful and impressive 
form by Sidney Poitier, whose per- 
formance won him the top acting 
award at the Berlin Film Festival, 
and Tony Curtis, who reveals him- 
self as a mature actor and, with the 
help of an uglifying putty nose, no 
longer bears even a physical resem- 
blance to the silly, bobby-soxers’ idol 
he began as. The other characters in 
the film are also honest and true and 
excellently played: the sheriff who 
leads the posse (Theodore Bikel), 
worried about losing his job but 
disgusted with the mindless blood- 
lust which motivates his troupe of 
temporary deputies; the relentless 
professional man-hunter (Charles 
McGraw), a Captain of State 
Troopers who is the posse’s chief of 
staff; the ex-con (Lon Chaney Jr.) 
who saves the runaways from a lynch 
mob; a backwoods woman (Cara 
Williams) whose husband has run 
off, leaving her with a small son. 

With The Defiant Ones, Stanley 
Kramer defects the glossy 
vacuousness he seemed to have elect- 
ed with such recent productions as 
The Pride and the Passion and again 
stakes a claim to the serious con- 
sideration he won with such earlier 
pictures as Champion and Home of 
the Brave. Hollywood could neatly 
refute Mr. Diamond and Variety by 
voting Kramer and one or more of 
his associates an Academy Award. 
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CHINA 


In his otherwise interesting analysis “China 
Tests the West” (NL, September 22), G. F. 
Hudson ultimately falls back on the discredited 
“falling dominoes” theory. He says that the 
abandonment of the off-shore islands to Red 
China would produce collapse in Formosa and 
a “political landslide in favor of submission” 
to Communism in Japan, South Korea, the 
Philippines and Thailand. If this is an accurate 
measure of the strength of democratic resistance 
in Asia, we are in for trouble in any case. But 
is it accurate? Surely Professor Hudson would 
agree on more sober reflection that the cases 
of Japan and the Philippines, at least, are 
debatable. 

As for the others, it should be recalled that 
the “falling 
dominoes” analogy when he was contemplating 
American atomic the Vietna- 
mese war. Vietnam was then partitioned along 
realistic lines. The North went to the Com- 
munists who held it, while the South was con- 
solidated, for the first time, under a non-imperi- 
alist native regime. No other dominoes fell. 
The Indo-Chinese struggle was ended and 
America was spared the horror of atomic inter- 
vention in a colonial war in Asia. 

Quemoy and Matsu make sense only as bases 
for an invasion of the Chinese mainland. If 
we do not want to support such an invasion, 
we should persuade the Nationalists to yield 
them in exchange for Peking’s pledge not to use 
force against Formosa. Because of the very 
obvious geography of the situation, this would 
constitute a realistic armistice in the Straits of 
the type Professor Hudson lauds in Korea. 
Louisville Martin V. Cutter 


‘DEATH WISH’ 


W. T. Couch in his letter of September 15 
says some very harsh things concerning my 
article “The Politics of the Death Wish” (NL, 
September 1). He writes, in the first place, that 
I was wrong in finding the Spanish Inquisition 
more cruel in its workings than the Soviet 
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secret police. He says that “H. C. Lea. if he 
were living today, would repudiate Feuer’s 
statement as gross falsification.” 

I have spent many melancholy hours reading 
Lea’s great volumes. I do not condone in any 
way Soviet repressive measures. Nevertheless, 
the gruesome chronicle of cruelty which Lea 
recorded simply far exceeds the worst in the 
Soviet annals. I suggest that the reader tur 
to Volume III of Lea’s A History of the Inquir 
sition of Spain. On pages 18 to 22, he will find 
the catalogue of the tortures which the In- 
quisition used: the garrucha, the water-torture, 
the silla, the trampa, the trampazo, the brazier 
of coals, the hot bricks, the heated plates of 
metal, the escarabajo, tabillas, 
sueno, mancuerdo, and the potro, the rack on 
which the accused was stretched. On page 33, 
he will find Lea’s sampled statistics of the 
torture chamber. The Toledo tribunal, from 
1575 to 1610, used torture in 32 per cent of its 
411 prosecutions for heresy; the Lima tribunal, 
from 1635 to 1639, tortured nearly all its 
accused, and so did that of Valladolid in 1624 
1655. “Wherever there 
was a doubt to solve... 
was a thing of course.” Then the reader may 
turn to page 217 for a description of an auto- 
da-je under the Spanish Inquisition: the festive 


depinoncillo, 


As Lea remarks: 
recourse to torture 


and 


procession in which the victims were led to be 
burnt at the stake— blasphemers, bigamists, 
Protestants—the moving 
through the crowded streets, the populace often 


Judaizers, procession 
maltreating and killing the condemned men. 
Lea was not inclined to judge other eras with 
our ethical standards, yet he could not fore 
bear to speak of “the intensity of Spanish 
fanaticism,” and to characterize the courts of 
Christendom as having “persisted in the use of 
a system, which in the name of justice, perpe- 
trated an infinite series of atrocities.” 

Couch that I have failed “to dis- 
tinguish between horrors committed by govern- 
ments and horrors committed by individuals.” 
He says that the cruelties which I saw perpe- 
trated on Asian coolies by their French masters 
was done by private persons, not by the Gov- 
ernment. Unhappily, he is wrong. The torture 
of Indo-Chinese forced laborers in the South 
Pacific was done by order of the French 
colonial administration. If Couch wants some 
of the details, he might read my article in 
Far Eastern Survey, August 28, 1946. 

I regret that Couch has missed the intent 
of my essay. Somehow or other, he has inter 
preted what I wrote as a doctrine of submission. 
My whole point, however, was that resistance 
was possible even under the circumstances of 
the Soviet dictatorship, that the will to resist 
was an expression of the vitality of the human 
spirit itself, and that there was evidence that 
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THe New LeapeR welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


( letters should not exceed 300 words. 


this spirit was alive in the new Soviet genera- 
tion. My essay was directed against a stand- 
point for which I have invented a name, 


\“finimundialism.” The finimundialist is the per- 


fron with an “end of the world” perspective. 
"He sees history as culminating in our time in 
ultimate catastrophe, in debacle, doom, down- 
fall. He looks at choices as dilemmas, as hope- 
less either-ors. The finimundialist broods on 
the alternative of human extinction. To me, 





xtinction is the ultimate submission; it means 
self-annihilation, not resistance. As opposed to 
the finimundialist, the historical realist tries 
o multiply the possibilities of human choice, 
and to add to the alternatives for human 
action. It seems to me that such alternatives 
exist today, and that the finimundialist stand- 
‘noint will prevent us from dealing wisely with 
Soviet reality. I agree with Couch that resistance 
could have stopped Hitler from coming to 
power, but it also seems to me that many 
German intellectuals were rendered impotent 
before the threat of Nazism by their propensity 
to finimundialist philosophies. 

Why has the question of negotiation with 
he Soviet Union become entangled with the 
extreme dilemma of extinction or surrender? 












or a very simple reason. If the Soviet Union 
is evil incarnate, then all negotiation with it is 
appeasement, and partakes of surrender. If, 
on the other hand, we feel that its depravity 
is only partial, if we recognize in it a potential 
which can be assisted by our own policy to 
ia healthy development, we will regard nego- 
(tiation as an opportunity for wise statesman- 
khip. I cannot accept the theory of the total 
depravity of Soviet society; it seems to me a 
finimundialist projection on the facts. And it 
seems to me we would do well in henceforth 
liscussing these problems in terms of how our 
pwn action can contribute to the developments 
re desire rather than to transform each prob- 
em into a final dilemma of human existence. 
erkeley, Calif. Lewis S. FEvER 

University of California 
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